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Bob Ivers (Thespian of the Month, Robert Prestlein), Dick Bakalyan, and Jerry Lewis 
in a scene from The Delicate Delinquent, a forthcoming Paramount Picture. 
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An OUTSTANDING hit for Little Theatres, Colleges and High Schools 


By JOHN BORUFF. Suggested by the novel of the same name by Ruth McKenney. 


Books 
4 men $1.00 
5 women 
Slightly 
Interior restricted. 
Royalty on 
application 





Photo: FRIEDMAN-ABELES, N.Y.C. 


Patrick Flannigan is an Irish American widower of 1912 faced with the problem of bringing up 
four daughters ranging from seven to seventeen. A deep believer in democracy and higher edu- 
cation, he runs his family on the parliamentary principle. A family council decides all issues. This 
system gets him in trouble when his eldest daughter, Maggie, falls in love and wants to abandon 
college for marriage. Patrick refuses, and Maggie then places the matter before the family 
council where the dismayed father soon finds himself defeated in good parliamentary fashion. 
Trapped by his own system, he repudiates the council and kicks Maggie's suitor out of the house. 
Maggie and her sisters then declare war on their father, and after great harassment Patrick 
finally surrenders to the marriage. Running parallel with the main theme is the minor one of 
Patrick's old friend Finnegan, who is in flight from alimony payments. He comes to sponge on 
the Flannigans. His presence creates complications in an already crowded household, and leads 
a sour love affair between the woman-hating Finnegan and Mrs. Gallup, the Flannigan house- 
eeper. 


“for those of you who are looking for a human and hilarious, blatantly unsophisticated, comedy 
click” — Robert Coleman, Daily Mirror. 





“Charming” — John Chapman, Daily News. 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 











SPOTLIGHTS 


FILL A 








SCHOOL’S NEEDS 


Best! 


They’re acclaimed by student operators every- 
where. Ask for a free demonstration on your 
next show, concert, play, dance or special event. 





To reduce the size of the spot of the ordinary 
spotlight, you must mask out, or iris down, part 
of the light beam, thus wasting much of the 
light you are paying for. But when you have 
a spotlight with a single control two-element 
variable focal length objective lens system — 
an exclusive feature of Strong spotlights — the 
brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced in size. Strong spotlights give you a 
sharp edged spot from head to flood. There is 
a fast operating 6-slide color boomerang, and a 
horizontal masking control which angles 45° in 
either direction. Mounted on casters for easy 
portability. 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


for projecting a powerful, snow-white 
light in large auditoriums. 








THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE ° TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong ( ) Trouper; 
( ) Trouperette; ( }) Super-Trouper. ( )} Please arrange a 
demonstration on the Trouperette. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE 


DeKALB, ILLINOIS 





Undergraduate and Graduate 
Schools 
Department of Speech 


Majors in Speech leading to 
Degrees of A.B., B.S. in Ed. 
and M.S. in Ed. 


Summer Session 
June 17 - August 9, 1957 


Regular Session 
Sept. 16, 1957 - June 14, 1958 


STAFF 
Paul Crawford, Ph.D. 
Margaret Wood, Ph.D. 
Ray W. Wilderman, Ph.D. 
Louis Lerea, Ph.D. 
James Curtiss, M.A. 
James Powell, M.A. 
Don Burks, M.A. 
Lucile Aikins, B.S. 
Charles McNames, B.S. 
W. V. O’Connell, Ed.D., 
Chairman 











UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 
EDWIN SNAPP 


Director 


ACTING .. . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 


tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING .. . Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization and 
management .. . student 
directors in charge of 
workshop productions. 


PRODUCTION... 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign ... extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 
for illustrated brochure 
write Secretary Drama 














: Dept., 
| | Albuquerque, N. M. 
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R. ARTHUR H. Ballet, Assistant Professor 

of Speech and Theater Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spent this past summer 
working with the Alcoa-Goodyear Television 
Playhouse, NBC-TV. As a teacher of drama 
(he is sponsor of Troupe 763), he was especial- 
ly impressed with two rising young stars who 
appeared in the Playhouse production of Kiss 
and Tell. The result is two backstage profiles 
of Robin Morgan and Warren Berlinger. The 
second profile will appear next month. 


—()-—- 


T THE Broadway Congregational Church 

at 56th Street and Broadway, New York 
City, the Broadway Chapel Players presents 
on 20 Sundays of each year religious drama 
under the direction of Bill Penn, who earlier 
visualized the use of drama as a worthy adjunct 
to Christian teaching and worship. Here is an 
article by Alfred K. Allen, New York City, of 
a new movement, yet centuries old, in which 
inspirational and devout theater is sponsored 
by and presented in a church at one of its 
services. 


= ()— 


HEN THE Thespian of the Month series 

was inaugurated in the December issue, 
the $64,000 question was at that time whether 
or not there were enough graduate Thespians 
who could qualify for this honor. No longer 
is there any further doubt, for sufficient copy 
has been submitted for the remaining issues of 
this school year. As you will recall, our first 
Thespian of the Month was Judy Werle, a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore, Maryland, Civic Opera; 
our second, Bob Higgins, the nephew of Auntie 
Mame; and now our third, Robert Ivers (Thes- 
pian Robert Prestlien of Troupe 425, Tucson, 
Arizona, High School). 


Lloyd E. Roberts, Sponsor and our State Re- 
gional Director, authored Hitch Your Wagon 
...in which he proudly relates the achieve- 
ments of our Third Thespian of the Month, 
now well on his way to a very successful movie 
career at the Paramount studios. Here indeed 
is another success story of a boy who a little 
more than three years ago was president of 
Thespian Troupe 425. 


—O— 


ORT CLARK, Director of Drama at the 

State University of New York Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Alfred, states 
in his article, Drama Festival at Alfred State 
Tech, that the primary reason for this five-day 
festival is community service. The program of 
this festival is indeed well planned and should 
be most exciting. As our own state regional 
conference is held in conjunction with this 
all-inclusive festival, all Thespian Troupes of 
New York and northern Pennsylvania should 
feel obligated to send several delegates. I am 
looking forward to meeting our New York 
Sponsors since this conference will be the first 
I have had the privilege of attending in New 
York State. 


—()— 


R. DUSENBURY continues his series on 

television by stressing the basal require- 
ments that the television actor must know; Mr. 
Trumbo, by his descriptions of furniture and 
hand props of the Eighteenth Century; and Mr. 
Olin, with his recommendations for the tech- 
nical and dress rehearsals, 
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COLORADO 
SPEECH INSTITUTE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


JUNE 24—JULY 19 


DRAMATICS DIVISION 


Dramatics Laboratory 
Play Production 
Oral Interpretation 


FORENSICS DIVISION 


Forensics Laboratory 
Public Speaking 
Debate and Discussion 


Individual Attention 
Informal 


Housing in Campus Dormitory 
Mountain Trips 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


FOR FREE BULLETIN AND APPLICATION BLANK, WRITE TO: 


Dr. Thorrel B. Fest, Director 
Colorado Speech Institute 
Hellems 15E 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT REGULAR SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
IN DRAMA, PUBLIC ADDRESS, SPEECH PATHOLOGY, 
WRITE TO: 


Prof. Rufus Putney, Hellems 118W 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
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GEORGIA’S NEW REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


UBERT A. Jernigan, 

formerly sponsor of 
Troupe 1505, Shields 
High School, Seymour, 
Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed Thespian Region- 
al Director of Georgia. 
He is now sponsor of a 
newly chartered Troupe 
1128, Avondale High 
School, Avondale Estates. 
Mr. Jernigan is planning 
to hold an all Thespian Regional Conference 
during the 1957-58 school term — our first in 
that state. 


A THESPIAN VICE-PRESIDENT SPEAKS 
ee UR Dramatics Club has been the source 
of many wonderful feelings in our school 
life —the nervous excitement likens a pro- 
duction and the good warm feeling afterwards 
when you know a job has n well done; the 
hilarity of initiation banquets for the new mem- 
bers; the fellowship of working together on a 
set; the excitement of trips to drama festivals; 
the sense of achievement when you finally lan 
a good part — and most of all — the feeling that 
you are growing and developing as a person.” 
——Irene Narred, Vice-President, Troupe 1412, 
Hawkinsville, Georgia, High School. 


A SUMMER OF TEEN-AGE THEATER 

7.) North Carolina way the Carolina 

Playmakers of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, will hold for under- 
graduate high school students of the 11th and 
12th grades and graduates of this current year 
the 11th high school summer session from July 
14 through August 18. The enrollment is limit- 
ed to 50 students, who will be housed in a 
campus dormitory, separate from the university 
students. 

A program of classroom and laboratory work 
in acting, voice and diction, stagecraft, and 
introduction to theater will be offered. Practi- 
cal experience in acting and stage production 
will be provided through rehearsals and per- 
formances of the major experimental produc- 
tions of the Carolina Playmakers and the Junior 
Playmakers, which is solely the high school 
group. John W. Parker is the director of this 
high school summer session. 

The University of Kansas will sponsor for 
high school students a midwestern music and 
art camp from June 16 to July 28 under the 





Hubert A. Jernigan 





The Junior Carolina Playmakers, Summer 1956, The University of North Carolina, 





wanporasate 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 





heading “Summer Theater 757.” According to 
Dr. Jack Brooking, director of this summer high 
school camp, there are three exciting reasons 
for enrollment: (1) three major productions 
“in the round’; (2) classes in acting, fencing, 
theater design, and speech and debate activities; 
and (3) camp activities of concerts, art exhibi- 
tions, and excursions to Kansas City theaters. 
Attractive scholarships are available for quali- 
fying students. 


EXPERIMENT IN HAGERSTOWN 


ELEVISION is gaining acceptance as an 

educational medium. The highly publi- 
cized Hagerstown, Maryland, experiment in 
which the entire school system in the Hagers- 
town area will eventually receive lessons on 
television is one example of this. Although only 
three months of the five-year experiment have 
passed, teachers and officials already agree that 
the TV teacher can stimulate and enhance class- 
room instruction. 


OUR ORCHID OF THE MONTH 


O EBEN C. Henson, founder of the non- 

profit Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky and 
a non-profit summer drama school especially 
for high school students goes our orchid of the 
month. He has brought to all of Kentucky 
“live” theater with his outstanding summer pro- 
ductions, with his state and community 
pageants, and with his Christian leadership in 
youth organizations. The Kentucky Junior 


Chamber of Commerce on February 2 at Lex- 
ington honored Mr. Henson as one of the three 
outstanding young men of Kentucky for 1956. 

Even more important is that Mr. Henson will 
produce and direct the Centennial Pageant of 
the Kentucky Education Association, which will 
be presented at the Fairground’s Coliseum in 
Louisville on April 11, the climax of the special 
observance of KEA’s 100th anniversary. An- 
ticipated attendance is estimated at 10,000 plus. 
Professional actors and actresses will participate 
in the pageant. 

Finally, I was also interested to know Mr. 
Henson has already received over 150 inquiries 
about the Pioneer Playhouse from interested 
high school students. A workshop for high 
school teachers has been added to this summer 
theater’s program at the request of a number 
of high school teachers, who with English 
majors now find themselves play directors in 
their respective schools — and with very little, 
if any, training and experience in the educa- 
tional theater. 









GC () ODMAN MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 
Acting « Directing « Design 
Radio « TV Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre 


Dept. D ; 
Art Institute of Chicago 





THE 
CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 








TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 
FOR 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


JULY 14-AUGUST 18 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50—SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Write: Business Manager 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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1957 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1957 


ARKANSAS ....... 


DELAWARE ....... 


Pum nc. oa 
(Northern) 


INDIANA ........ 


NEW YORK ....... 


a came (tare 
(Northeastern) 


Breage nytt 
(Northwestern) 


ee ee 
(Southwestern) 


OKLAHOMA ....... 


WISCONSIN....... 


Arkansas State College, State College, Marie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 27. 


Lewes High School, Naomi G. Warren, Regional 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1321, May 25. 


Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardath E. Pierce, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, 
Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, April 12. 


Kendallville High School, Eva L. Robertson, Spon- 
sor, Troupe 1106, Program Chairman; Juanita 
Shearer, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
872, Brazil Sr. High School, June 8. 


State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred, Myrtle Paetznick, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 364, James- 
town High School, and Robert Timerson, Regional 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Trumansburg 
Central High School, May 1-5. 


Lakewood High School, Wallace Smith, Sponsor, 
Troupe 472, Program Chairman; Florence Hill, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, Lehman 
High School, Canton, April 27. 


Memorial High School, St. Mary's, Lillian Coding- 
ton, Sponsor, Troupe 629, Program Chairman; 
Florence Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Oc- 
tober 19. 


Mariemont High School, Cincinnati, Mildred D. 
Davis, Sponsor, Troupe 1189, Program Chairman; 
Florence Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
eouge 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Novem- 
ber 2. 


Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 817, Program Chairman; May- 
belle Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
May 4. 


Central High School, West Allis, Constance Case, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 838, 
May 14. 








DRAMA @ RADIO-TV 


SPEECH 


Ithaca College 


Founded 1892 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Inquiries to 


BEN LIGHT 


Director of Admissions, 
Ithaca College 














UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Department of Drama 


@ 3 theatres, 10 productions, fac- WESTERN RESERVE 


ulty of 16 


@ BFA, BS, MFA degrees in 


theatre 


®@ Summer theatre June 2-July 15 
LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 


Austin, Texas 


UNIVERSITY 





Offers a Major in Drama 





CARNEGIE 


MDIRECTING 
MACTING 
MSTAGE DESIGN 


College of Fine Arts MTELEVISION 


* DRAMA « Acting « 
Production * Playwriting 
* Design for the Theatre = 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





M@ FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2050 ADELBERT ROAD 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.I., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training 
in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 

130 Beacon St. 














HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 1 


A RESOLUTION OF GRATITUDE BY MONTANA’S HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR THE PRIVILEGE OF BEING THE GUESTS OF HELENA HIGH SCHOOL AT A 
SUPERB SHOWING OF ITS 1957 STAGE PRODUCTION “PAINT YOUR WAGON.” 
THE EXPRESSION OF PLEASURE HEREIN CONVEYED TO BE EXTENDED TO 
THE FOLLOWING: DORIS MARSOLAIS MARSHALL, DIRECTOR OF DRAMATICS; 
GEORGE LEWIS, COORDINATOR OF MUSIC; HELENA SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS; 
C. R. ANDERSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; C. M. OGREN, PRINCIPAL OF 
HELENA HIGH SCHOOL; HELENA HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY; HELENA HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN TROUPE NO. 745; AND THE HELENA HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
BODY. 


WHEREAS the guest performance of “Paint Your Wagon,” honoring Montana’s 35th 
Legislative Assembly, played to a packed house at the Civic Center Auditorium on Thursday 
evening, February 14, 1957, and 


WHEREAS ten thousand man-hours of labor were expended by hundreds of students 
and their leaders to insure the success of the presentation, ‘and 


WHEREAS this musical comedy again reflected the standards of excellence achieved 
here in amateur theatricals under advanced supervisory methods, and 


WHEREAS it is our pleasure to again recall previous showings by Helena High School 
in our honor: notably, “Green Pastures,” produced for the 3lst Assembly; “Abe Lincoln In 
Illinois,” produced for the 32nd Assembly; “No More Frontier,” produced for the 33rd 
Assembly; and “The American Way,” produced for the 34th Assembly; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, by the Montana House of Representatives, 
that we acknowledge with respectful appreciation the entertainment afforded to us by the 
latest stage offering of the Helena High School: “Paint Your Wagon.” 


AND NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this resolution 
be sent to those in charge of this production; that its text be read in full before the House; and 
that same be spread on the minutes of the House Journal. 


EUGENE H. MAHONEY 


Speaker of the House 
Frep E. BARRETT 


Majority Floor Leader 


R. F. JUEDEMAN 
Minority Floor Leader 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 














OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced "Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 








School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 














25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Com- 
position, Singing, Drama, Ballet, Weaving, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Television — 
Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Oral French 
and Photography. 

For Calendar write: Director, 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 











Sh OW ve THU PA 
“PIONEER “PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 
2 


SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 

Advanced course for College Students — 

Daily classes in: 

ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS 
STATE—work and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 


Teachers: “SOMETHING NEW” 

A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
Week to two weeks camp on all phases of theatre — work — learn 
— practice with professional actors doing summer stock. 


Independent of Student Camp 
Write now for full —, © BOX 274 ° 


Pose gh fy 


‘ \ we fae t.' U 
MIR, a a>... 4.8 <> > SAR 











DANVILLE, KY. 








if you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 

“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; that has a producer on three national 
drama boards — then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 











Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 1OK gold, 8 sapphires .. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


ee i nc cncksdaeonaees $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver ......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


2 quires 
#1225 White Vellum in one box 
A Oe RS ky, ecnsm de «oie depinte Oe $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Riders to the Sea, Troupe 1388, Joplin, Mo., High School, Chiquita Standefen, Sponsor. 





HE MOTTO of the Annual Drama 
Festival at the State University of 
New York Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Alfred, New York, is 
“, . . dedicated to the cooperative com- 
munication in theater arts among chil- 
dren’s, grammar school, high school, 
college, church, community, and profes- 
sional theater personnel.” 


Community service is the primary rea- 
son for this two-year college sponsoring 
the five-day festival. Such service is fo- 
cused toward improving the quality of 
productions and play selections as well 
as making everyone more aware of the 
tremendous activity in the theater arts 
field. No prizes, no grades, no certifi- 
cates are presented. The participators 
receive critiques given publically by 
festival adjuticators. For the most part 
these critiques are recorded, and copies 
are later sent to the participants. 


Any theater organization is welcome 
to participate in the festival by present- 
ing a one-act play, an act from a three- 
act play, modern dance, production tech- 
nique demonstrations, or drama lectures; 
or an organization is welcome to attend 
merely as observer. Most groups that 
observe once are inspired to participate 
thereafter. All groups are programmed 
together without separating high school 
theater from college theater, or commu- 


nity theater from grammar school thea- 
ter. 


In entertaining such a large and var- 
ied group, the Alfred State Tech Drama 
Club is pioneering under some peculiar — 
but not unconquerable — difficulties. The 
college, as yet, has no theater. One has 
been completely financed, but, at this 
writing, the building site has not been 
definitely selected. Meanwhile, the col- 
lege gymnasium functions as the theater. 
The club presents the majority of its 
plays there in arena theater which is 
easily arranged by placement of sensi- 
ble, portable bleachers, and excellent 
overhead lighting, planned and executed 
by a professor of biology. 
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Festival plays are conventionally 
staged as a curtain is erected, movable 
panels form the backdrop, and footlights 
are placed. The gymnasium’s shower 
rooms become dressing and make-up 
areas. The drama club secures all prop- 
erties, except hand props, for partici- 
pants. The gymnasium is a theater at 
once, and the fact that the bleachers 
have no support for the audience's backs 
is forgotten when the presentations are 
exciting and gripping. 

In addition to improving production 
and play selection quality and making 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
at 
ALFRED STATE 





By MORT CLARK 


people in general more aware of theater 
activity, the festival has other tangible 
effects plus many which are immeasur- 
able. Visitors see new plays for later 
possible production. Everyone becomes 
inspired by the courage of the experi- 
mentors. Cliches concerning the quali 
of all producing levels are destroyed. 
People have an opportunity to see groups 
and productions otherwise unavailable. 
And one of the most important factors — 
the drama festival tends to break down 
provincialism. 

May 1-5, 1957, are the dates for the 
Fifth Annual Drama Festival. The col- 
lege, this year, is honored to entertain 
the New York State National Thespian 
Society in its annual regional Confer- 
ence, as well as the area conference for 
Alpha Psi Omega and Delta Psi Omega, 
with people already planning to attend 

(Continued on page 35) 











place for you in 
the entertainment 
world? 


2. What is your 
level of 
development? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 
TWO 5-WEEK COURSES 
Starting June 24 
and July 29 


at Pasadena Playhouse 


..in the Heart of Southern California’s Vacation Wonderland! 


Your TALENT FINDER COURSE 
Summer of 000600060 8OSS 6 OOOO OES SOS 
ay eae 
Lis there a? EQUR $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 


each for two full years to be 
awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young players who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 
for advanced students and players. 


Write now for FREE brochure to. 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1. Calif. 
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Thespian Robert Prestlein 





HIS IS the success story of a young 
Thespian, twenty-two years of age, 
who just a little more than three 
years ago as president of Troupe 425 
was graduating with honors in drama 
from Tucson High School. Today he is 
one of the most highly esteemed young 
contract stars at Paramount Pictures 
Corporation; he is well liked around 
Paramounts Hollywood lot and has 
made many friends there. Teet Carle, 
Paramount Studio Director of Publicity, 
says, “Everyone here at Paramount be- 
lieves Bob will eventually be one of our 
more important stars, and we are all 
eager to help him get ahead.” 

Between then and now lies a period 
of intensive preparation and hard work 
in which Bob assiduously strove to per- 
fect his art. Robert Ivers’ (then Robert 
Prestlien ) introduction to the stage came 
about as follows. Born in Seattle on De- 
cember 11, Bob attended school in the 
state of Washington until the close of 
his freshman year in high school at 
which time Bob, together with his par- 
ents, Jack and Bertha Prestlien, moved 
to Tucson. The parent Prestlien, now a 
plant maintenance foreman at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, was formerly a rodeo 
circuit performer —the full extent of 
young Ivers’ show business heritage. 

On arrival in Tucson Bob was enroll- 
ed as a sophomore in Tucson High 
School. While a ninth grade pupil in 
the state of Washington Bob had been 
an enthusiastic participant in school bas- 
ketball games, playing on the varsity 
team. After arrival in Tucson he tried 
out for the basketball team at THS, but 
was turned down. Bob’s reaction to this 
‘ situation is best expressed in his own 
words. “For some reason, I wasn’t eli- 
gible for the varsity team here. In fact 
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I wasn’t even put on the second team. 
I didn’t like being a third-stringer, and 
I blew up one day and quit athletics. I 
guess I’m emotional. I quit the band 
too and cut classes and my grades went 
lower than low. I was pretty wrought- 
up. Then Lloyd Roberts suggested I try 
drama. He told me I needed an interest, 
and he thought Id like acting. I owe 
Mr. Roberts more than anyone else, I 
guess, because I'd probably never have 
thought of acting if he hadn't taken an 
interest in me.” 

Bob’s driving enthusiasm and natural 
instinct for perfection in performance 
soon won him acclaim for his roles in 
major productions staged by this writer 
in the dramatic arts department at THS. 
In his first role on the Tucson High stage 
as the comic servant in The Adorable 
Spendthrift Bob evidenced a remarkably 
high degree of artistic insight. His next 
role was that of George, the juvenile 
lead, in Booth Tarkington’s The Ghost 
Story. The young student actor's his- 
trionic skill continued to develop and 
his next acting assignment was Patrick 
Clancy, the amiable lead in Lennox Rob- 
inson’s Irish comedy, The Far-off Hills, 
which moved swiftly into the final week 
of dress rehearsal before misfortune 
struck. The show was cancelled because 
the only available auditorium at THS 
was booked for two separate civic per- 
formances. It is typical of Robert Ivers’ 
real determination to get things done 
that following the enforced cancellation 
of The Far-off Hills, young Bob, then a 
junior at THS, made a personal and un- 
solicited appearance before the Tucson 
school board of trustees to make a fer- 
vent plea for construction of separate 
laboratory theater facilities for educa- 
tional theater classes for the high school. 
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By LLOYD E. ROBERTS 


For an account of this happening, see 
“Dreams Do Come True” in DraMartics 
for October, 1953, which is an account 
of the construction and opening of the 
new little theater on January 8, 1953. 
Bob's picture appears on pages 10 and 
39 of that issue of the magazine. 

During his senior year in high school 
the young actor’s skill developed out- 
standing performances with his sensitive 
portrayal of the title role in Moliere’s 
The Imaginary Invalid and his effective 
and highly believable playing of Jack 
Worthing in Wilde’s classic, The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. At graduation 
time Bob was given the annual Tucson 
Daily Citizen Best Acting Award and 
the school’s Joe Palooka Championship 
Award (for outstanding service in dra- 
matic arts), the latter being a bronze 
trophy donated by the nationally syndi- 
cated artist Ham Fisher. 

Fate seemed determined that Robert 
Ivers should not start his Hollywood 
career at Paramount, but he is there 
nonetheless. As one in the series of ob- 
stacles and paradoxes which mark the 
young man’s advent to pictures, immedi- 
ately following graduation from Tucson 
High School, he declined a_ proffered 
scholarship to Pasadena Community 
Playhouse — an affiliation, had it materi- 
alized, would certainly have gained him 
studio interest far sooner than the way 
it actually happened. 

Instead of accepting the scholarship at 
Pasadena, Robert enrolled as a freshman 
student in drama at the University of 
Arizona for one semester. During this 
time his intense desire to succeed in pro- 
fessional theater, coupled with a chance 
conversation with John Crawford and 
John Hodiak, who were appearing in 
Tucson in the road show company of 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, con- 
vinced Bob that California fields were 
greener pastures than those in Arizona. 
The young student left the university at 
the end of the first semester for Holly- 
wood, where during the winter season 
of 1954 he played a twelve-week run in 
a professional production of Stalag 17 at 
the Sartu Theater. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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roadway Chapel Players. 





year the Broadway Congregation- 

al Church, a spire-topped building 
sprawled across 56th Street and Broad- 
way in the heart of New York City, is 
the scene of unusual vesper services. 
Here religious dramas are performed by 
an interdenominational cast of profes- 
sional actors working together with the 
Reverend Albert J. Penner and the Rev- 
erend Joseph Huntley, advisors to the 
players — two of Broadway’s far-sighted 
ministers. Crowds of church-goers jam 
the hallway and clamor for entrance to 
the chapel room. In the words of Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of the 
Union Theological Seminary, “The re- 
cent revival of religious drama is one of 
the most important developments in con- 
temporary church life.” 

It all began early in 1954 in the mind 
of Bill Penn, a good-looking young man 
with devotional ideas. Bill, then 23 years 
old, was appearing on Broadway in The 
Fifth Season. He had once planned to 
study for the ministry but had decided 
instead on a theatrical career. He visual- 
ized the use of drama as a worthy ad- 
junct to Christian teaching and worship. 
On the west coast he had been a found- 
er and a moving force in the Bishops 
Company, a religious drama group in 
that area. In New York Bill immediately 


| T 5 P.M. on twenty Sundays of the 


secured a good part in a commercial 


play and in his spare time became active 
in parish activities at the Broadway 
church. Then one day Bill decided to 
talk over his idea of a religious drama 
group in the church with the Reverend 
Dr. Penner and the Reverend Joseph 
Huntley. 

Providentially, both ministers had a 
theatrical background. The Reverend 
Dr. Penner, a tall, lean, forceful man, 
had acted in operettas during his high 
school and college days and the Rever- 
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end Mr. Huntley had also been active in 
college dramatic groups. 

“All right, Bill, we'll try it for three 
weeks as a 5 P.M. vesper service,” the 
Reverend Dr. Penner agreed with a con- 
fident smile. 

Bill set to work immediately preparing 
the first production. First, a suitable 
play had to be chosen. After a long 
search Bill found the right play, The 
Boy with a Cart, Christopher Fry’s elo- 
quent verse drama about an llth Cen- 
tury shepherd boy and how he found 
maturity and wisdom through faith and 
devotion to God. 

Bill recruited actors from the nearby 
commercial theaters and assembled them 
under the title, “The Broadway Chapel 
Players.” The actors, men and women of 
diverse faiths, willingly agreed to appear 
without salary. There would also be no 
admission charge to the public; instead 
voluntary contributions would be so- 
licited after each performance. 

The church’s Taylor Chapel would be 
the “theater.” This was an ideal selection 
for the chapel is serene, spacious, and 
inspiring. Its shiny tile floor and two- 
hundred red-upholstered seats look to- 
ward a small, raised podium backed by 
a high wall at the center of which is 
painted a huge, gold-colored cross. The 
chapel’s side walls are adorned by two 
stained glass windows, facing each other, 
filtering streams of heavenly sunlight 
into the room. 

The actors would wear appropriate 
costumes, but there would be no scenery 
and no curtains for scene changes. The 
actors would perform on a bare stage in 
the shadow of the cross, and the audi- 
ence would have to create their own 
images for the scenery, thus widening 
their participation in each drama. 

In the spring of 1954 the unique ves- 
per services began. The public respond- 


THE BROADWAY 
CHAPEL PLAYERS 


A NEW WAY 
TO WORSHIP 


By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


ed immediately to the publicity herald- 
ing this bold new endeavor. Crowds 
packed the church hall pleading for ad- 
mittance. “I've come here all the way 
from Florida just to see your Rages 
tion, one woman cried earnestly. The 


chapel room was always full to capacity, 
and the trial run had to be extended 
from three to ten weeks. The test was 
successful — the Chapel Players were 
here to stay! 

In the fall of 1954 the Chapel Players 
launched their second production, Andre 





Thor with Angels, Broadway Chapel Players. 





Obey’s Biblical morality play, Noah. 
Even a ten-week run wasn't long enough 
to accommodate all the New Yorkers 
and out-of-town visitors who wished to 
attend. The run was lengthened to 14 
weeks, 

Since then, the Players have fashioned 
four other productions, all of them suc- 
cessful. From October 14 to December 
16, 1956, they presented Christopher 
Fry's movingly symbolic Thor, with An- 

(Continued on page 33) 








FAMILY PORTRAIT 


ROBIN 








By ARTHUR H. BALLET 


OBIN MORGAN, from the first 

time I saw her at the read-through 

rehearsal for Kiss and Tell, seemed 
as familiar as any one of my high school 
students. And of course she was. Seven 
years as Dagmar on Mama had made 
her a weekly caller at my home. So, it 
wasn't long before Robin, her charming 
mother, and I were friends. 

My own experience with “profession- 
al actors’ has been extremely limited, 
and I had always assumed that children 
who performed were “precocious little 
brats” whom one had best avoid at all 
costs. While Robin is a professional ac- 
tress, she is most certainly no “brat.” 
She has every reason for living up to 
the stereotype, however. She was a 
beauty queen at the age of two, a fash- 
ion commentator at the age of four, the 
world’s youngest disc-jockey at the age 
of five, a beloved television personality 
at the age of seven, and the Ideal Ameri- 
can Girl at the ripe old age of fourteen. 
In addition, she is the winner of a Pea- 
body Award for her performance in A 
Child Is Crying; she is a Kentucky colo- 
nel, a New York Police Captain, the 
Mascot of the Herald-Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund, and an honorary Life Member of 
the United States Congress. To top it 
all, in January of 1956, for her work in 
the Bond Drives, she received the Presi- 
dent's Prayer Award, the highest honor 
our government can bestow on a civilian. 
But Robin is no “precocious little brat.” 

I think I was almost stunned at the 
freshness of her personality, her com- 
plete lack of affectedness, and her astute 
mind. Although she is still a junior in 
high school, she is already taking senior 
courses, as well as first year college 
work. An avid reader of great literature 
and books in psychology, she can hold 
her own with college experts intellectu- 
ally. This keen mental ability manifest- 
ed itself at our first rehearsal, when 
Robin appeared with all her lines com- 
mitted solidly to memory. Frequent 
script and blocking changes were quick- 
. ly and efficiently absorbed. 

As we continued to rehearse the show, 
and as we grew to know her and her 
mother better, Robin continued to amaze 
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Robin Morgan 





and impress all of us for the charm and 
the vivacity of her personality as well as 
her versatile talent. Whether we were at 
lunch breaks at the rehearsal hall or in 
the NBC Brooklyn color studios under 
the gruelling trials of production, she 
was pert, chic in appearance, and filled 
with an over-flowing sense of humor. 
No one irritated her, and she more than 
once soothed the frazzeled nerves of 
members of the technical staff. 

This was real professionalism. Too 
often, however, those of us on the “out- 
side’ seem to think that flaunted tem- 
peraments and an aloof, lord-of-the- 
manor attitude are the behavior pattern 
of stars. Frankly, I have worked with 
many high school amateurs, almost total- 
ly lacking in the vague quality called 
talent, who have been beasts of tempera- 
ment. But not Robin. Her professional- 
ism manifests itself in a sincere interest 
in her job and in the people with whom 
she works. Courteous, sympathetic, and 
even-tempered, she is a star, I would 
guess, as much because of these attrib- 
utes as because of her talent and skill. 

And as I continued to work with 
Robin, I realized how easy it might be 
for her to become a “little brat.” The 
world of television is a world of agents 
and agencies, of harsh, often cruel com- 
petition, of backbiting rivalries, and of 
quick turn-over in talent. For a young 
girl of fourteen, it is also a glamorous 
world. Wherever she goes, people stop 
her if only to smile and say hello. When 
she was playing Dagmar, frequently she 
would be halted on the street and given 
advice by those who thought she was 
really Dagmar and had forgotten about 
the actress’ apse * behind the role. Her 
mail every day is full of fan letters rang- 
ing from letters of admiration from col- 
lege professors and delegates to the 
United Nations to proposals of marriage 


and requests for advice from fellow teen- 
agers. But Robin has accepted all of this 
graciously and with humility; she knows 
that these people are the lifeblood of the 
theater: the audience. She answers their 
letters personally; she listens politely and 
attentively to their words on the street; 
and she behaves herself as the Ideal 
American Girl should. 

Although assuredly there is glamor for 
Robin in her chosen field of endeavor, 
there is also hard work: hours of study- 
ing lines, taking ballet and singing les- 
sons and piano lessons (so she'll never 
have to use a “double”). Evenings may 
be spent doing nothing more exciting 
than memorizing try-out roles for shows 
which may never be produced. Long, 
tedious treks are made to agencies for 
assignments, many of which never ma- 
terialize. And the tension is always there 
of trying out for roles and not receiving 
them in the hard, day-to-day grind that 
is show business. Appearances for char- 
ity when she is tired, and even ill, are 
also a part of the coin that few people 
realize. Robin is lucky: she has a capa- 
ble manager in her own mother, who 
has sacrificed much to help her daugh- 
ter. But the crush of professionalism ul- 
timately rests on her slender shoulders. 
And despite all this, she manages to 
come up smiling and cheerful, eager to 
play a new role, to throw herself whole- 
heartedly into a new production. 

Here then is an unaffected symbol of 
American youth. No rock ‘n’ roll fan 
with violent outbursts of antagonism 
against established society, Robin is the 
ideal girl-next-door. Even to slight mo- 
ments of depression, she is very much 
like the rest of us. I noticed particular- 
ly that after a performance, she seemed 
“let down’; she explained that she knew 
she could have done better. The raves 

(Continued on page 32) 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
ACTING AND PRODUCTION 


THE 
TELEVISION 
ACTOR 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


HILE theater critics have al- 
ways enjoyed great license in 
their commentaries on acting, the 
television critic often surpasses his caus- 
tic colleagues of the living theater in 
his evaluation of the television actor's 


A “two shot’’ with RCA 77D poly-direc- 
tional microphone suspended over the ac- 
tors. Note the economy of scenery re- 
quired in this scene from a television play. 





performance. One critic noted that an 
actress “got all tangled up in an attempt 
at a Boston accent and never quite got 
over it.” Another critic, reporting on the 
line in a play, “You? Here? You must be 
mad!” concluded, “I never thought Id 
live to hear that line delivered with a 
straight face again, but, by George, he 
managed it!” But, one critic inflicted the 
deepest cut of all, especially to those of 
us in the educational theater, when he 
noted that an actress “spoke her lines as 
7 she were auditioning for a high school 
play. 

These comments may of course be 
well-deserved. On the other hand, week 
after week many of the leading actors 
and actresses of the theater offer absorb- 
ing characterizations with great effect. 
Katherine Cornell's Elizabeth Barrett, 
Christopher Plummer’s Oedipus, Mau- 
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rice Evans John Tanner, and Mary Mar- 
tin’s Peter Pan are only a few of the 
memorable television performances with 
which critics found little quarrel. As 
Judith Anderson observed when she por- 
trayed Lady Macbeth, it would have 
taken her thirty-three years in that role 
to reach the audience who saw her in 
a single television performance of Mac- 
beth. The television actor has an oppor- 
tunity never equalled before in his pro- 
fession to bring to literally millions of 
homes the magic of the actor's art. Paul 
Muni considers the television theater as 
one of the “greatest single breaks” for 
the actor. Therefore let us examine the 
art and craft of the actor primarily in 
terms of the problems that are unique to 
the electronic theater. 

Edward Goodman, in his recent book 
on acting, Make Believe, cites the words 
of Molnar in his play, The Guardsman, 
“You know, when it comes to acting, 
some like this and some like that — and, 
after all, who knows — ?” Thus any at- 
tempt to establish basic rules of tele- 
vision acting may seem to be a fruitless 
effort. Still, one can say that the actor 
works with three tools: 1) his body, 2) 
his voice, and 3) his emotions. By ex- 
amining each of these in terms of tele- 
vision acting, one may arrive at a few 
basic suggestions to the actor. 

The television stage, limited by the 
view finder of the camera and the con- 
comitant size of the viewer's screen, will 
have a restraining effect on the actor ac- 
customed to broad gestures. Also in or- 
der to photograph effective closeups in 
“two shots,” such as the illustration of 
the two actors, an actor may be required 
to stand “eye to eye’ and “nose to nose” 
with a fellow actor. This proximity to a 
fellow actor not only _ circumscribes 
movement, but also disconcerts an actor 
accustomed to the usual arm’s length 
distance of the proscenium frame stage. 

The popularity of the facial closeup 


in television requires the actor to be ex- 
tremely selective and cautious in the use 
of facial expression. Too much gri- 
macing, raising and lowering of eye- 
brows, frowning, and even the horizon- 
tal movement of the eyes can be distract- 
ing to the viewer because the face he 
sees on his screen is enlarged beyond ac- 
tual life-size. Actors accustomed to bring 
their hands to their faces for character- 
istic bits of stage pantomime may find 
that such activity can actually mask the 
face and distract the viewer. Recently 
in a television play featuring Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, the action called for him to 
drink a cup of tea. As the result of hold- 
ing the cup before his mouth, half of his 
face was masked in many of the close- 
ups. Actually the pantomime could have 
been unusually effective if it had been 
planned and photographed with specific 
dramatic intent. Unfortunately the ac- 
tor and the director did not utilize the 
bit of business effectively with the re- 
sult of disconcerting the viewer. 

Hand gestures too must be watched, 
especially when made toward the cam- 
era, because the hands can easily be dis- 
torted by the camera lens and appear 
out of focus in relation to the actor's 
body. Since the director relies on “waist 
high shots,” if the arm is raised too high 
it can hide the face of the actor. These 
gestures can have the same effect on the 
viewer that may be found in the theater 
when a person stands in front of you and 
momentarily blocks the view of the stage. 
In the theater, because of the size of the 
auditorium and the distance of the audi- 
ence from the stage, these same gestures 
would be extremely effective. The tele- 
vision actor, however, must be aware of 
the confining limits of the viewer’s screen 
and the characteristics of the television 
camera lens. 

Another fundamental suggestion to 
the video actor in his use of facial ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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~ Jonathan Logan Style #832 


Gambolay sateen sheath with bateau neck and 
lace trim on bodice. Beige, pink, light blue. 
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Jonathan Logan Style #1305 


Rayon and silk blend: Rupee cloth. Dress and 
ta ge jacket. Beige, lilac, light blue, pink. 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 
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PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND HAND PROPS 


THE 
EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


HE Eighteenth Century opened 
with the reign of Queen Anne, the 
daughter of James II who was 

forced to flee from England. Anne came 
to the English throne upon the death of 
her brother-in-law, William of Orange, 
and reigned from 1702-1714. 

The Queen Anne Period was rather 
simple in ornamentation. Surfaces were 
kept plain. Veneering was much used, 
and lacquer work was popular. Marque- 
try and inlay work passed out of style. 
Upholstery was in high favor. 

The furniture of Queen Anne’s time 
shows a step forward in refinement, in 
grace, and in comfort. It showed a re- 
placement of the more upright and un- 
comfortable chairs of the earlier period 
by the upholstered, overstuffed wing 
chairs of the later days. The Queen 
Anne Period is sometimes referred to as 
the beginning of the easy chair. 

The front legs of chairs, settees, stools, 
tables and other legged furniture were 
carved. The cabriole leg became domi- 
nant. This was a curved leg ending in 
an ornamental foot. A variety of feet 
was used: the claw-and-ball, the paw, 
and the club. The claw-and-ball was of 
Chinese influence resulting from trade 
with the Dutch. The claw-and-ball 
typified the foot of a dragon, holding a 
pearl which had been obtained from the 
bottom of the sea. 

The cockle-shell carving was the most 
popular ornament. It was found on the 
knees of cabriole legs, on the cresting of 
chair backs, in the middle of dresser 
drawers and aprons, and often formed 
the main motif of carved designs. This 
ornament and the cabriole leg are be- 
lieved to be the most outstanding fea- 
tures of the Queen Anne Period. 

Small tables, which had become popu- 
lar during the Cromwelliam Period, were 
in extreme favor at this time. Dining 
tables were of drop-leaf variety; chests 
of drawers, highboys and lowboys, and 
beds with tall slender posts supporting 
testers were in vogue. The double chest 
of drawers was especially popular, and 
bedsteads still included the carved oak 
beds of Norman-Gothic construction. 
Decorated tapestried beds rose to un- 
believable height and impressiveness, 
either with plumes or classic designs on 
the four corners. 


The Queen Anne Period officially 
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came to an end when George I was call- 
ed over from Hanover to rule England 
in 1714 —the first of the four Georges to 
create the Georgian Period. However, 
Queen Anne’s influence continued to ex- 
ist until the powerful influence of the 
first great designers of the Eighteenth 
Century began to be felt. 

The first of these designers was Thom- 
as Chippendale, who was born shortly 
after Queen Anne ascended to the 
throne. In 1727 he was brought by his 
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father, a cabinet-maker of Worcester, to 
London where he established himself in 
Conduit Street, Long Acre. Twenty-six 
years later, Thomas, the son, removed to 
St. Martin’s Lane where he established 
his factory and where it remained until 
his death three years after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Chippendale was from time to time in- 
fluenced by French, Chinese, and Gothic 
designs which he imposed upon the con- 
temporary English furniture that he 


knew during the Queen Anne's Period. 
However, Chippendale always imparted 
to the styles something of himself, and 
above all, made them English. 

He continued to use the claw-and-ball 
foot with cabriole legs; but other feet 
used with cabriole legs were the club, 
web, scroll, paw, dolphin, leaf and slip- 


per. 

Chippendale chairs were constructed 
primarily for comfort, the seats being 
square cornered, the size sufficiently 
large, and the tilt tapering toward the 
back. As a rule the uprights at the back 
flared outward. 

In addition to his chairs, Chippendale 
specialized in “love seats” which were 
really double chairs with arms only on 
the two outsides. 

He was free in his use of various mo- 
tifs. Scrolls, acanthus leaves, knotted 
ribbons, and interlaced straps were pop- 
ular. Lions’ heads and masks were oth- 
ers that were also used. 

Chippendale effects were seen in 
basin stands, brackets, candle stands, in- 
tricate mantel and chimney pieces, china 
cases, china shelves, clock cases, fire 
screens, frets, girandoles, lanterns, pier 
glasses, shaving tables, and tea kettle 
stands. 

Chippendale died in 1779. His in- 
fluence had been paramount in England 
for thirty years. 

George Hepplewhite was almost a 
contemporary of Chippendale’s. He died 
only seven years later. Like Chippen- 
dale he spent a great amount of his tal- 
ent on chairs, and caused the shield 
back to become popular. His chair legs 
were plainer. They were fluted or reed- 
ed, and tapered to a spade foot which at 
times thinned down to what was known 
as the “spider-leg.” The designs popular 
with Hepplewhite were the lyre, the 
honeysuckle, the urn, wheat-ears, point- 
ed fern leaves, and the Prince of Wales 
feathers. 

Hepplewhite also designed window- 
seats for the tall, narrow Georgian sash 
windows, and for many smaller pieces, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES 


TECHNICAL 
and DRESS 
REHEARSALS 


By DONALD T. OLIN 


FTER what has seemed like an eter- 
nity for cast, crews, and director, 
the play is at last ready to move 

into the final phase of the rehearsal 
schedule. Twenty-five rehearsals have so 
far been completed during which time 
movement was polished, the characteri- 
zations were strengthened, and the tim- 
ing tempo and picturization were 
brought to a razor edge sharpness. The 
play has now reached the point where 
it is nearly ready for opening night. Only 
four rehearsals remain —the technical 
and dress rehearsals. 

Two rehearsals are designated as tech- 
nical rehearsals; and two, as full dress 
rehearsals. The technical rehearsals deal 
with the technical and mechanical as- 
pects of the production. These two re- 
hearsals are primarily for the technical 
crews to learn and to polish their cues. 
In these two rehearsals the curtain cues, 
sound cues, light cues, property and 
scenery shifts should be rehearsed again 
and again until they are performed 
smoothly and accurately. 

The cast must be informed well in ad- 
vance that these rehearsals are technical 
in nature and during this time their only 
accomplishments are to become familiar 
with the final stage setting, the stage 
properties, and the functions of the 
crews. No matter how smoothly the final 
polishing rehearsal ran, the play will ap- 
pear to be set back about two weeks at 
these technical rehearsals. 

All hand and set props that are actual- 
ly going to be used must be ready at the 
first technical rehearsal. The scenery 
should also be completed and set. 

Every time there is a mistake, stop, be 
patient, and find out what went wrong. 
Correct the mistake at once. The direc- 
tor need not worry about interpretation, 
characterization, timing, or tempo at this 
time, for it is impossible for the cast to 
maintain these elements with all the nec- 
essary interruptions. Assure the cast that 
the play has not fallen apart, but will 
build itself again at the dress rehearsals. 

As director, it is your job to encourage, 
not discourage, both cast and crews. 
Ease all tensions of both groups when- 
ever they arise. At all costs, maintain 

your own self-control. Too many times, 
’ because of pressure, the director loses 
his temper or just “blows up.” Nothing 
will do more harm than just that. 
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Don't hold your cast for too long a 
time at the technical rehearsals. These 
rehearsals are tiring by nature, and the 
cast is on edge. Their energy is already 
at a low ebb. If mistakes on lights or 
sound continue to occur and they take 
too long to remedy themselves, go on 
with the play. After the cast is released, 
work with the individual crews until 
these problems are solved. By readin 
the cues to the crews you still can wor 
with them on their immediate problems 
after you have sent the cast home. 





BROADWAY SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, 
FOUR POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAPPY 
HUNTING, JOAN OF LORRAINE, KISMET, 
LIFE WITH FATHER, LUTE SONG, OF THEE 
| SING, OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAG- 
ON, PLAIN & FANCY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW 
BOAT, SILK STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, 
THE BELLS ARE RINGING, THE CRUCI- 
BLE, THE KING & I, THE LARK, WHERE'S 
CHARLEY, ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, and thous- 
ands of others. 


It’s more than likely that we made 
the costumes originally for the plays 
you will produce. 


You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate rental charges. 
Write us today for Costume Plots 
of your plays, and our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 











The two technical rehearsals afford 
the last opportunity for the director to 
check on and adjust the movement and 
composition. Minor changes can be made 
in both areas to fit the needs of the stage 
as it is finally set. The cast should work 
on exits and entrances, especially if they 
are using doors for the first time. 

During the technicals the costumes 
should be tried on and checked by the 
director. All alterations and changes 
should be completed before the first 
dress rehearsal. If costume changes are 
crucial because of time element, they 
should be repeatedly rehearsed until all 
time allotments are met. 

Preceding each of the technicals and 
the first dress rehearsal, the director is 
wise to call the cast and crews together 
for a talk. Explain the purpose of the 
technicals and dress rehearsals and what 
will be finally accomplished each night. 
Compliment those who are doing their 
work well. Don’t criticize openly those 
who aren't doing a good job. If some of 
the cast or crew need reprimands be- 
cause they are lax or are not doing their 
best, call them aside and privately talk 
to them. At all times work for complete 
harmony among all concerned with the 
— of the production as the ultimate 
goal. 

Try Se best to keep the technical re- 
hearsals as orderly as possible. Find an 
expedient way of getting through these 
rehearsals so that the least amount of ef- 
fort is wasted. Find the best system that 
fits your temperament as a director and 
stick with it. 

After the two technicals, the produc- 
tion is now ready to run without any fur- 
ther stops or interruptions. The produc- 
tion in reality should be ready now, in 
all aspects, for public performance. The 
final two dress rehearsals serve only to 
build the production to its keenest edge 
in anticipation of the opening night. 

It is at the director’s discretion 
whether or not to have curtain calls. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WILLIAM DAVIDSON’S 
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NEW COMEDY 


Ihe Birds and the Boys 


3 Act Comedy: 6 men, 11 women. 1 int. 





The charming opening scene of this new and delightful comedy. 


William Davidson’s hilarious new play is about a delightful 
just-married couple whose new home is right next to ‘‘Youthville,”’ 
a place for juvenile delinquents. The couple’s hobby of bird-watching 
is soon turned into boy-watching. It isn’t long before they have the 
community in an uproar and some of the worst delinquents turned 





he into model citizens. An outstanding new comedy. 
~~ 
¢ ROYALTY, $25.00 PLAYBOOKS, 85c 
179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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THE MUSICAL PLAY 
FOR CHILDREN 


N ONE of his most beguiling com- 
ments on musical comedy, Oscar 
Hammerstein II says that the song is 

“a marriage of two crafts and it is a natu- 
ral thing to wonder how they meet and 
live together.” In this article we are pre- 
senting the answer to a similar question 
about the musical play for children. This 
time the answer is given by William S. 
Robinson, director of Minot, North Da- 
kota, High Schoo] Playmakers, and spon- 
sor of Thespian Troupe 791. Mr. Robin- 
son is an alumnus of Troupe 200, 
Charleston, West Virginia, a graduate of 
Morris Harvey College; he has his M.A. 
from New York University, has done 
graduate work at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and has begun work toward a 
Ph.D. in theater at the University of 
Denver. For three years he was an actor 
and stage manager with that very fine 
professional children’s theater group, 
Children’s World Theater. For six years 
Mr. Robinson has been a teacher at the 
Minot, N. D., High School, and collabo- 
rates for the musical plays with Alex En- 
cheff, director of vocal music, who holds 
the B.A. and M.A. from Greeley State 
Teachers College, Colorado, and has 
done graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

With this combination of fine training 
and experience, it is not surprising that 
theater work in Minot High School is 
making itself felt far beyond the confines 
of the high school—into the immedi- 
ate community, the county, and even 
throughout the state. 

Using last year’s production of The 
Wizard of Oz as the specific example of 
Minot’s work in musical plays for chil- 
dren, Mr. Robinson gives also a fine pic- 
ture of a typical years work in high 
school theater. He says: 

“In Minot, North Dakota, the children 
are still living the story of Dorothy and 
her whirlwind trip to Munchinland; her 
meeting with the scarecrow, the coward- 
ly lion, and the tin woodsman; her es- 
capades with the wicked old witch and 
her return to earth with the terrible Oz 
in a rocket ship. For these children 
Dorothy and her friends came alive on 
the stage of Minot High School in the 
musical movie version of Frank Baum’s 

The Wizard of Oz. 
~ “Minot is in the heart of the wheat 
belt and boasts a population of 27,500. 
Because of its great distance from larger 
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cities (Minneapolis is the closest, and it . 


is over 500 miles away ), it has become a 
trade center for the surrounding country- 
side. Also as a result of its great distance 
from any professional theater, all local 
theater productions receive much inter- 
est from the townspeople. At Minot High 
School, the Playmakers and Thespian 
Troupe 791 produce three full length 
plays a year, in addition to several one- 
acts. These plays receive community as 
well as school support, and all plays are 
scheduled for at least two nights to take 
care of the school and town audience. 
“Since it is not to be expected that 
every play will have equal appeal to 
every member of the school’s 800 stu- 
dents, there is an attempt made to vary 
the type of theater offering, yet to see 


lection was prompted by several consid- 
erations: the story was a familiar one; 
the tunes were simple and singable; and 
the story is an exciting one. The choice 
having been made, we were ready to 
start the production process of our first 
children’s musical. 

“The casting of the show was not a 
serious problem. The young girl chosen 
to play Dorothy had a winning personal- 
ity off stage as well as on, and in the role 
of Dorothy won the hearts of all chil- 
dren from ages six to eighty. It was her 
first role in any play, although she had 
been one of our most faithful workers 
backstage. In the role of the tin woods- 
man was a young man who had been in 
only one other play; and both the 
Cowardly Lion and the Scarecrow made 








Wizard of Oz, Troupe 791, Minot, North Dakota, High School, 


William S. Robinson, Sponsor. 





that every production has both interest 
and educational value. The season’s pro- 
gram consists usually of a serious drama 
or comedy in the fall, a musical in col- 
laboration with the vocal music depart- 
ment during the winter, and a children’s 
play in the spring. Interspersed through- 
out the school year are experimental one- 
acts or the well established short clas- 
sics. 

“Thespian Troupe 791 serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to the entire school for 
any theatrical venture, and all members 
assist in all phases of the producing of 
the Playmakers’ plays. The troupe mem- 
bers usually serve as chairmen of such 
committees as props, costumes, stage 
construction, and scene designing. Dur- 
ing the past year the troupe has handled 
all publicity for the plays. Our troupe at 
present has thirty members, with three 
times that number in the Playmakers. 

“After having produced children’s plays 
at Minot High School for five years and 
musicals for four years, we decided to 
combine the two for a children’s produc- 
tion. After the consideration of many 
scripts, we selected the ever-popular 
Wizard of Oz for production. This se- 


their debut in this production. The stu- 
dent who played the Cowardly Lion 
stepped into the role six days before per- 
formance to replace the originally sched- 
uled player who developed pneumonia. 
The young man who was the replace- 
ment showed his mettle by attacking the 
part with intelligence, willingness, and 
capability; he further exhibited the qual- 
ities demanded by the Thespian code 
when he took the part with the under- 
standing that if the original cast member 
was able, he would reassume his role. 
It is undoubtedly needless to say that 
the good spirit and capability of the 
Cowardly Lion won the gratitude and 
respect of his co-workers, and was a fa- 
vorite with his young audience members. 

“The costuming problems were easily 
solved by a costume committee of im- 
aginative students. Dorothy’s costume 
was a yellow checked skirt, white blouse, 
white nea stockings, and ballet slippers; 
the Scarecrow wore old overalls, plaid 
shirt, straw hat, and bits of straw sewn 
on his costume. His makeup was similar 
to that of a sad clown. For the Tin 
Woodsman, an outfit was made of Plas- 
tab, and the costume of the Cowardly 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by Vern Adix 
Foreword by ARNOLD GILLETTE 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of the most distinguished 
technical artists in the country, and amplified by the universal language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the theatre, community 
theatres, high schools, and children’s theatres. Avoiding technical language, he has out- 
lined each step in simple terms, and illustrated it with simple drawings. There are 
around 400 drawings and photographs to accompany the text. 


Cloth Cover 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


$6.50 per copy 








Lion was made from a pair of long un- 
derwear; the Lion’s mane was made of 
yellow yarn. 


“The scenery was designed and con- 
structed by Thespians. A small house 
was built for Dorothy and her uncle and 
aunt; and a barn was constructed for the 
first scene. After the whirlwind the 
house was moved to the opposite side of 
the stage. For the bridge that turns 
around, a covered bridge was construct- 
ed, with two boys stationed inside to re- 
volve it. (They were hidden from view 
by black curtains inside the bridge.) 
The witch’s castle was of grey stone, 
with a large window covered with scrim 
to serve as the television set of the 
witches. A smoke pot was used to give 
off smoke from the witch's cauldron. 
Emerald City demonstrated the imagina- 
tion of the young student-scenic artist 
who designed it: the whole set was in 
various shades of green; there were in- 
teresting turrets on the castle; large 
Gothic doors were used; and small 
pieces of mirrors were glued all over the 
set to give off reflections. When the cur- 
tain rose on this set, there was a spon- 
taneous chorus of ‘oohs’ and ‘ahs’ from 
the audience. 


“To produce this show, there was 
close work and co-operation with the 
vocal music department. After the cast 
had been selected (voices and acting 
ability were given equal consideration ), 
rehearsals began. Six weeks were allow- 
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ed for the rehearsals. The learning of 
the music for the songs was the area of 
the vocal director, and the interpretation 
of the play and directing of the acting 
was in the hands of the director of dra- 
matics. The chorus, principals, and 
dancers were brought together during 
the last two weeks of rehearsal. For ac- 
companiment, a piano was used; the 
dances were under the direction of a 
local dancing instructor who worked 
with the dancers every day at noon. 


“The time and work spent on this pro- 
duction were more than paid for by the 
enthusiasm of the audiences. The first 
performance was given for a group of 
500 Hi-Y delegates to a conference. This 
audience, who was composed of students 
from Canada, Montana, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Minnesota, did much 
to stimulate the performers to a near- 
professional production; and the enthu- 
siastic reception was most gratifying to 
performers and directors. However, the 
peak of enthusiasm and _ gratification 
came at the next performance, the one 
presented to the grade children of the 
town, for whom the production had been 
planned and developed. When Dorothy 
sat on the apron of the stage (ala Judy 
Garland) and sang ‘Over the Rainbow, 
the children were ready to search for 
the rainbow with her; they even found 
a rainbow in the auditorium and in 
silence watched it as Dorothy sang. As 
the Scarecrow, Tin Woodsman, and Lion 


sang for the Brain, Heart, and Nerve the 
children were with them. By the time 
the last reprise of “Were Off to See the 
Wizard’ was sung, all the children were 
singing with them. And of course the 
joy was great when the Wicked Witch 
was killed, and the song emphasized the 
defeat of evil. It has been said that 
‘music is the language of all people’, and 
after producing a musical play for chil- 
dren, we know that music is the univer- 
sal language — understood by all ages.” 

Mr. Robinson quotes his high school 
producers in their enthusiasm for Chil- 
dren’s Theater: 


It saa back memories to do a Children’s 


ay. 

The children’s audience is so appreciative. 

It really makes us work to put across a Chil- 
dren's Play because they let you know 
what they like. 

It stimulates the imagination. 

= are we going to do another Children’s 

ay! 
Let’s do another play with music and danc- 


ing! 
The children love it! 


The message and inspiration of this ar- 
ticle is evident in Mr. Robinson’s own 
summary: “My personal opinion is that 
doing a Children’s Play with a high 
school group is one of the most reward- 
ing experiences of the high school direc- 
tor, and it is doubly so, if there is some 
light singable music in the play. It is an 
excellent relief for the tension developed 
by an exciting plot, and may be an ex- 
cellent device for audience participation.” 
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COMEDY BY 


JOHN PATRICK 


Based on the novel by Vern Sneider 


One of Broadway’s greatest hits. 


Won both the Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ 
Circle Award. 


Books, new acting edition just published, 
$1.25 


18 men, 8 women, 3 children 











Write for information as to availability. 


“A howling hit. It kept the premiere audience rocking with ecstatic and uproarious laughter. This is an 
enchanting play, filled with the most extraordinary good sense about human and international relations’"— 
Hawkins, N.Y. World Telegram. 


“Completely captivating . . . delightful” — Atkinson, N.Y. Times. 


The story, as told by McClain in the N.Y. Journal-American, “pursues the career 
of an Army of Occupation officer stationed in a remote town in Okinawa. His 
duty is to teach Democracy to the natives, and there is a stern and stupid Colonel 
breathing down his neck to insure the strict enforcement of the Manual of Oc- | 
cupation. But the young officer has not prepared himself for the ingenuous charm b 
of the people. Within a matter of days he finds himself the owner of a Grade A 
Geisha girl; the materials sent him for the construction of a school are being used 
to build a teahouse and he himself, in an effort to improve the economy of the vil- | 
lage, has taken to selling the principal product, potato brandy, to all the surround- 
ing Army and Navy Officers’ clubs. The gala opening of the teahouse is, of course, L 
the moment chosen by the Colonel to make his inspection of the village, and the | 
ensuing eruption is volcanic. The officer is sure to be court martialed, the Colonel 
demoted. But when life is darkest, word arrives that Congress, that old standby, 
has received reports that this is the most progressive village on the island, and 
all is forgiven.” 
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A special record containing all the music used in connection with production of this play, com- 
posed by D. K. Lee, can be obtained through the Play Service. The record sells for $15.25, plus 
postage. 


Publicity package, mats, posters and postcards for THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
can also be obtained through the Play Service. ) 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Antigone, Troupe 143, T. L. Handy High School, Bay City, Mich., 
Clarence R. Murphy, Sponsor. 





ANTIGONE 
T. L. Handy H.S., Bay City, Mich. 


T° PRODUCE Antigone with a group 
of high school actors had been a 
dream of mine, but the dream had to be 
held in abeyance waiting for the right 
combination of actors to be available. 
During the 1954-55 school year the time 
arrived when students were available 
who were capable of performing the two 
leading roles of Antigone and Creon. 


The Jean Anouilh version was chosen 
because of its modern language and the 
more clearly defined implications of the 
story to modern times. Contemporary 
dress was used to emphasize these pres- 
ent-day implications. The male charac- 
ters wore tuxedos and the actresses wore 
a modernized version of the Greek gown. 
The female costumes were carefully se- 
lected as to color. The set colors were 
a blue-grey with touches of black and 
white, so the costume colors were keyed 
in with subdued tones of blue, purple 
and grey. The overall effect was a subtle 
suggestion of tragedy. 


The long scene portraying the conflict 
between Creon and Antigone was one 
which proved to be the most difficult in 
the play for the actors. The problem of 
getting this scene blocked, timed, and 
pitched correctly was one that required 
several extra rehearsals for the two prin- 
cipals and the director. We found that 
working in the auditorium when no one 
else was in the building produced the 
best results. Saturday afternoon was used 
for these special rehearsals. 


There is a great deal of emotion called 
for in the play, but not very much move- 
ment is indicated. To give the oppor- 

tunity for as much movement as possible 
to relieve the static quality of the play, 
the stage was designed with several 
levels and steps. 
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To contemplate a production of Anti- 
gone was considered as rash by many of 
my colleagues, but the challenge was mct 
by the students and the performances 
were inspiring to watch. The reactions 
of the actors themselves have been that 
this was one of the plays that they have 
worked in that will stand above all 
others. 

As an educational experience in thea- 
ter, Antigone was invaluable to the audi- 
ence as well as the actors. This play 
along with Romeo and Juliet and Mrs. 
McThing gave our students a varied pro- 
gram in educational theater last year. 

CLARENCE MURPHY 
Sponsor, Troupe 143 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
Lewiston, Idaho, Sr. High School 


HE DOCTOR Has a Daughter is an 

entertaining play of family situation, 
with good character development, good 
timing of action, and sustained suspense. 
We found it highly suitable for high 
school actors. 
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The plot pivots about the activities of 
teen-age Tommy Billings, the doctor's 
daughter, whose imaginative ideas and 
capacity for promoting them create 
havoc in the romantic life of four bache- 
lor females, the dramatic life of her local 
high school, and the professional and so- 
cial life of her parents. 

This play presents a problem in secur- 
ing smooth stage business because of a 
frequently crowded stage and numerous 
entrances and exits of actors. Thorough 
motivation will insure continuity and 
pleasing effect. 

We used the regular canvas settings 
which were painted to complement the 
actors. The colors of the furniture and 
the sets blended together so that there 
was an attractive stage setting. It is 
possible that any color combinations 
could be used. The furniture for the play 
was obtained from local stores. 

For the leading and exacting role of 
Tommy, we selected an experienced girl 
who was small, vivacious, and convincing 
as a female “Orson Welles.” For her 
chum Dodo, who is Tommy’s foil, we cast 
a slender, high-pitched voiced girl, who 
could appear awkward and gangly, yet 
possessed the ability to show aplomb 
while munching peanuts on stage. 

Again, contrast was employed when 
we cast as Aunt Cassie a girl of Juno- 
esque physique, and with the dignified 
voice and manners of a duchess; and se- 
lected as Miss Thatcher a slender, bust- 
ling girl capable of breathlessly active 
speech and manners. 

The roles of Flora Lee and David 
Torrence must be thoroughly motivated 
to be convincing. Cleota the maid re- 
quires much work because of frequent 
onstage appearance. The “bit” roles of 
Ed Smith and Mr. Coddle are quite 
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The Doctor Has a Daughter, Troupe 76, Lewiston, Idaho, High School, 
Eva Peterson, Sponsor. 
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important, as the foundation has been 
laid for their appearances on stage at 
highly dramatic moments. This play is 
highly satisfactory if all its possibilities 
are explored and exploited. 
E.\vA PETERSON 
Sponsor, Troupe 76 


THE INNOCENTS 
Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 


HERE was no hesitation in my mind 
when I decided to produce this un- 
usual dramatization by William Archi- 
bald of Henry James’ story, The Turn of 
the Screw. Here at last is a horror play 





Beyond the Horizon, Troupe 228, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, High School, Geraldine Billings, 
Sponsor. 





that is beautifully written and creates 
mood and atmosphere without the usual 
hokum. A story. of spellbinding terror, 
The Innocents concerns a young gover- 
ness in charge of two intelligent and 
imaginative youngsters haunted by 
shadows and weird visitations. From the 
housekeeper we discover that these spirits 
are those of the former caretaker and 
maid who have corrupted the souls of 
the innocent children. Adults will com- 
prehend the undercurrents of the sub- 
conscious and the inner soul of the play, 
while younger play goers will be held by 
the powerful emotional drama. 
Although we used a complete set, The 
Innocents could easily be staged with 
drapes. The staircase and the huge 
French window, ours was 12’ high and 
11’ wide, are the only absolutely neces- 
sary set pieces. Effective area lighting, 
however, is of utmost importance. A 
cloud effects machine projecting moving 
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The Innocents, Troupe 506, Central High School, Duluth, Minn., 
Dale M. Baum, Sponsor. 





storm clouds on the back wall was most 
effective in producing mood and atmos- 
phere as well as great depth. 

Backstage organization must be well 
planned with some 50 light cues and 20 
sound cues. I highly recommend the 
three 12’’ double faced records of sound 
and music available from the publisher 
as they add much to the effectiveness of 
the show. We made use of our Baldwin 
Concert Grand Organ during the show 
as well as before and between the two 
acts. The unfamiliar organ music was 
written in free style as we did not want 
to revert to the well known and com- 
mercialized classics. 

Never in my experience has there been 
such a tremendous interest shown in a 
high school production. We were all 
thrilled by the audience reaction—breath- 
less silence—chuckles and a deep breath 
at lines designed to relieve the tension. 
We have discovered that high school 
students want something better in thea- 
ter than what the usual movie and TV 
diet contains. There is a place for youth- 
ful romance, hilarity and farce in a high 
school drama program, but there is also 
a crying need for experimentation and 
plays that will challenge the participants 
as well as the audience. 

Dae M. Baum 
Sponsor, Troupe 506 


BEYOND THE HORIZON 
Oskaloosa, lowa, High School 


A searching for a play that would 
offer a unique plot and challenging 
character roles, the senior class of Oska- 
loosa High School presented one of the 
most popular O’Neill plays, Beyond the 
Horizon. This was an undertaking of 
considerable size for one person on 22, Ra 
rests the responsibility for all phases of 
the production. Many hours of careful 
mre and patient preparation were 
required, and soon this grew into one 
of the most fascinating productions it 
has been my privilege to direct. 

There were many technical aspects to 
a venture such as this. The problems we 


faced were many. Although there were 
no complex characterizations, every part 
required a sense of dimension of per- 
formance and a firm control of tempo 
and climax. The most serious make-up 
problem was aging the characters be- 
cause the play covers a long period of 
years. We accomplished this by brush- 
ing silver powder, first at the temples 
and later over more of the hair, and add- 
ing shadows under the eyes. 

Because of the limitations of our stage, 
we modified the two outdoor scenes into 
one simple setting. A painted perspec- 
tive scenery drop was lowered into the 
middle of our living room set, thus 
covering doors, window, stairs, and most 
of the furniture. Two blackout flats were 
placed on each side of the drop to con- 
ceal the remaining walls of the indoor 
setting. The floor was covered with arti- 
ficial grass, a movable stone wall was 
placed on one side, and loose rocks were 
scattered about. This setting gave the 
audience the illusion of being on top of 
a hill. After much practice the stage 
crew made the changes in less than five 
minutes. 

The electricians certainly got a work- 
out, as our lighting equipment is con- 
trolled from two centers: dimmers and 
overheads back stage and six spots in the 
balcony. It required a great deal of 
practice to have them operate simultane- 
ously. The script called for a set with a 
sad mood at the end of act one, scene 
one, and a beautiful sunrise at the end 
of the play. For the sunset we changed 
rapidly from bright lights to dimmed 
whites, then changed to yellows, then 
reds and ended with misty blues. The 
operation was reversed for the sunrise. 
The lovely effect drew gasps from the 
audience. 

GERALDINE BILLINGS 
Sponsor, Troupe 228 





PUBLISHERS 
Beyond the Horizon, Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc., N.¥.C 


Antigone, The Innocents, The Doctor Has a 
ughter, Samuel French, Inc., N.Y.C. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Troupe 911 


This year was most successful. Instead of a 
major production, we concentrated on one-act 
plays, which were shown in our Noon-Time 
Theaters. We did five plays of various types. 
In addition we ceaiennd and directed two tal- 
ent assemblies for the school and attended 
many field trips to local colleges. 

We sent representatives to the Fall Speech 
and Shakespeare Festivals, and were very hon- 
ored this year when we were asked by the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Educational 
Theater Association to participate in an acting 
demonstration at the Statler Hotel. 

We topped off our year with a private party 
at which seven new Thespians were initiated. 
We were glad to note that we had a very large 
turnout of iron-stomached retired members who 
return each year to reminisce and sample 
the food. The entertainment was presented 4 
the new Thespians and included parodies bur- 
lesquing the plays presented at Dorsey in the 
past four years under the direction of our Spon- 
sor, Dan Desmond. The initiation was con- 
tinued the next morning when we attended 
open house at Pasedena Playhouse and saw 
The Solid Gold Cadillac with Zasu Pitts.—Gary 
Matlin, President. 


—-O— 
TUNNELTON, W. VA. Troupe 1051 


A wonderful memory lingers from the pres- 
entation of A Man Called Peter on April 27, 


Tiespied Mhette 


1956. The cast agrees that this was surely one 
of the most heartwarming stories ever told. 
The lesson contained in the words of the be- 
loved Peter Marshall came alive. The devotion 
of his family and parishioners was evident. Al- 
though his methods were sometimes criticized, 
Peter Marshall gained the respect of even the 
most staunch keepers of tradition. With its 
high moral quality, its simple charm and trace 
of humor, A Man Called Peter met with great 
success on the stage of Tunnelton High School. 
—Agnes Lewis, Scribe. 


—O— 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Troupe 1307 


Take the energy of a senior class putting on 
their own senior play, the excitement of a 
“world premiere,” oak an unusual surrealistic 
stage setting, and you'll have the ingredients 
for a successful opening night. Our play, Be- 
fore Her Shoes Were Old, written by Sister 
Francis Borgia, offered us a challenge which 
each and every girl was eager to accept. The 
play, a tragedy in itself, still combined with 








lg. ‘ 


You Can‘t Take It with You, Troupe 127, Salem, N.J., 
High School, Marie T. Oehrle, Sponsor. 





Money Mad was a lot of fun for Troupe 1098, Greencastle, Indiana, High School, 
Thelma M. Stout, Sponsor. 





the story of Margaret Clitherow, all the color 
and pageantry of sixteenth century England. 
Our setting was entirely modern and allowed for 
a unified play with no breaks between scenes. 
It consisted of platforms of various heights and 
a slanted stage which allowed for greater free- 
dom of movement. A “cloud machine” added 
to the already intricate lighting by casting 
slowly moving cloud formations across a blue 
scrim backdrop. We felt we were attempting 
something new in high school theater and were 
anxious about the audience’s reaction. Our re- 
assurance was a complete sell-out for every 
night of an eight day run.—Virginia Rolla, 
Thespian member. 


—-O-— 


CRISTOBAL, PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
Troupe 217 


Down in our tropical area, we too have a 
Thespian Troupe. Even if we must pat our- 
selves on the back, we do quite well, with our 
limited equipment. Our membership consists 
of only 16 people, but seeing as we have onl 
200 students in our school, it’s pretty good. 
This year, April, we had our Fifth Annual 
Drama Festival, in which all dramatic groups 
may participate. Our sponsor, Anne Gegg, 
with our suggestions of course, chose the one- 
act play Heat-Lightening by Robert F. Carrol 
as our entree. The judges decided our actress, 
Terry Louis, deserved the blue ribbon for her 
performance. They couldn’t decide which ac- 
tors were the better and so gave a blue ribbon 
to both Robert Maisparren and Brian Cox. Our 
mponiets got a blue ribbon for directing the best 
play. So as you see, we copped all honors. We 
also gave the play, Sabrina Fair, and had a 
sell-out both nights. Hope you enjoyed this 
little bit of chatter from down Panama way 
and you'll be hearing from us again soon.— 
Terry Louis, Secretary. 


—O- 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS Troupe 59 


Danville High School Players, better known 
as the Dramatic Club, started off the year with 
lots of enthusiasm and talent galore! At the 
monthly meetings one-act plays were present- 
ed; these plays, directed by student members 
of the club, proved to be educational as well 
as entertaining. After each play a brief period 
of criticism was held by the play critic and her 
committee. 

The high-light of club social events for the 
school year was the annual Alumni Christmas 
Banquet, held on December 19, 1955, at the 
Harrison Park Club House. After this lovely 
Poinsettia Banquet, which has become famous 
through the years, a floor show and dance were 
held for the members and their guests. 

The most important dramatic event for the 
group was the Dramatic Club play, Andy 
Hardy. The play, presented in F Fah to a 
full house, was rated tops in the long line of 
successes presented by the club. The efforts 
and talents of the cast and director showed in 
this very finished and delightful production. 

Another important date was May 4, when 
the senior class play, Mr. Icebox, was given 
by a talented cast of eighteen. The unusual 
staging effects and the exceptional characteriza- 
tions brought an enthusiastic response from the 
audience. 

At the Spring picnic, our advisor and direc- 
tor of dramatics presented “Roscoes” to the 
seniors who had contributed most to the suc- 
cess of the club this year. Too, an award was 
given for the best one-act play of the year. 

Thespian membership, a senior honorary in 
our school, was conferred upon thirty-three 
seniors, May 22nd. — Jackie Mervis, Secretary. 


DRAMATICS 
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IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO Troupe 480 


1955-56 was a busy fun filled year for Troupe 
480. We started off with initiation of new 
members. All the new members came dressed 
in Greek or Roman costumes and recited pieces 
from Shakespeare. 


Our first project of the year was the pre- 
senting of Harry Bartron, the famous panto- 
mimest. Then we started work on the all 
school play. Before we had caught our breath 
after this experience we all pitched in working 
to present the Thespian Club dance, “South 
Pacific.” This turned out to be one of the 
most spectacular dances of the year. 


During the second semester we all worked 
hard putting on two noon hour plays for the 
eel g I'll Eat My Hat and Woman in the 
Freight Car. Both of these plays were well re- 
ceived by the student body. 


The ending of the school year was climaxed 
by an award dinner in one of the local supper 
clubs. It was conducted in the same manner 
as the academy presentation with the top actors 
and actresses receiving awards.— Cora Lee 
Killian, Scribe. 


—-O-- 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN Troupe 73 


Troupe 73 always found it difficult to stage 
any major production because of the extreme 
frequency the auditorium is used by other or- 
ganizations. This year’s production, Room for 
One More, was nevertheless outstanding for 
many reasons. The show was _ spiced = a 
bright orange set which was the first of its kind 
used in the history of Troupe 73. The play was 
ayn a professional touch with flats donated 

y the Community Theater. The complete pro- 
duction was professionally lighted by a mem- 
ber of the Community Theater to give the 
“frosting on the cake.” The house was filled 
on opening night, and a repeat performance 
was scheduled. One of the prime reasons for 
the success and the enthusiasm spectators mani- 
fested for the show was the actors’ preserva- 
tion of a superb balance of the “laughter and 
tears” combination. 


Traditional activities of the troupe included 
numerous one-act plays presented to the school 
as assemblies and to various community organi- 
zations as special programs. 


A bright departure from tradition was a se- 
ries of Thespian directed plays which proved 
that accomplished Thespians could assume the 
added responsibility of directing and producing. 

Culminating the year’s activities was the sur- 
prise banquet during which the Thespians pre- 
sented guest-of-honor and troupe _ sponsor 
Joseph Kuldau a gift for a job well done. The 
following night saw the annual Thespian in- 
itiations during which the new Thespians were 
inducted. Oscar awards were presented to the 
Best Actor and Actress in both the three-act 
and one-act play divisions, and to the out- 
standing student director of the year. 

The year was certainly successful and the 
Troupe’s activities highlighted by the public 
initiation and award assembly will long live in 
the memories of the citizens of Manistee.— 
Gloria Peiker, Secretary. 


—()-- 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN Troupe 1537 


Working with 60 watt lighting and a cramp- 
ed stage, Troupe 1537 opened its first year in 
the dramatic history of St. James High by pre- 
senting Father Knows Best and closed it with 
Brother Goose. Members of the troupe took 
active parts in a Hallowe'en skit, Chetones 
play, and a playlet for Catholic Book Week. 
All three playlets were written by members of 
troupe. Senior troupe members were to be 
seen in their class night exercises. Overcomin 
the difficulties of inadequate equipment an 
stage presented us with many challenges, and 
our efforts were well received by enthusiastic 
audiences. With experience comes progress, 
and we hope to see bigger and better things 
next year.—William L. Strope, President. 
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ARE THESE TO-MORROW’S STARS? 
By RUTH M. MALONE 





HEN an original skit, using the cast from Stagline, was produced over KATV, 

a statewide TV station in Arkansas, many Thespians of Troupe 689 of the junior 
class of Camden High School became stars on TV. For Arkansas it was a first — for this 
was the first dramatics group in a high school in Arkansas to present a skit of this type 
on TV to advertise its coming production — statewide. It was the first appearance on 
TV for most of them and the visit through the studio afterwards gave them all an ex- 
citing experience. Stagline with its hilarious comedy lines gave seven boys and eleven 


girls an opportunity to participate. 


The original skit presented on TV was written by the dramatics teacher, Mary 
Lou Parker, for the Thespian Troupe. This skit included a dance sequence with music. 
The participants had many letters from all over Arkansas from TV admirers who saw 
the show, and one photographer took a picture while they were on TV. The studio 
invited them back; thus Troupe 689 is busy working on another skit to present 


To-morrow’s Stars. 





ROCKY RIVER, OHIO Troupe 65 


During the past year Troupe 65 produced 
Great Expectations, a three-act play by Charles 
Dickens, and assisted in ——s the senior 
play, Life with Mother by Charles Lindsay. 
Our tryouts were held eight weeks before our 
major productions, followed by seven weeks of 
rehearsal every night after school for two hours. 
Our stage crew, part of Thespians, operates all 
stage and sound equipment for all the activities 
held in our school. Their work is entirely 
voluntary. 

We have had a dinner meeting once a month, 
held at the home of one of the members. After 
the Thespian meeting we retire to the school 
to conduct the Neophyte meeting at which an 
average of two one-act plays are presented by 
the members of the club. Each of the plays 
is directed by a Thespian member.—Beverly 
Schurman, President. 


——O— 
COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO Troupe 190 


We do not know how many other troupes 
have needed extra money, but we did, an 
used a rummage sale as a means of getting it. 
Thespians brought their extras to school and 

riced them. We held the sale in a downtown 

all from 9 to 12 with Thespians in complete 
charge. 

Some of our items were donated by stores. 
These we collected and acknowledged by per- 
sonal thank-you letters. The sale netted $45, 
and we believe it was worth while, not only 
because of the money we earned, but because 


of the experience we got. We also enjoyed 
seeing people from old-age pension groups 
stock up on needed clothes for a very small 
amount of money. 


Events of our Thespian year included a ban- 
quet, a picnic, a trip to Spokane to see Our 
Town, a play for the state PTA convention, 
and two initiations.—Shirley Barker, Secretary. 


—_—O-- 


WEST ALLIS, WISC. Troupe 838 


1957 is our tenth anniversary year! The 
troupe hopes to gather together as many of 
our alumni and friends as possible for a really 
memorable celebration. 


The past year brought us an opportunity to 
serve as an installing troupe for a neighboring 
school. That was an experience that gave us 
a really fraternal feeling and helped to increase 
interest in the troupe. 

Plays, a musical in which we will help the 
remarkably fine choir in our school, it our 
usual outside activities make 1957 look like a 
busy year.—Janet Lingenfelder, President. 


——O— 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Troupe 628 


We started with One Foot in Heaven, but 
ended with both feet on the ground by win- 
ning the Greater Spokane Music Festival award 
for the outstanding high school play with our 
or slag of Robinson Jeffers’ translation of 

edea. 
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The $64,000 Question, sponsored by “Shove- 
lon War Paint” and written by Thespian presi- 
dent, Jerry Miller, built enthusiasm for the 
“big game.” All Thespians participated, assist- 
ed by members of the grid squad. 

Acclaimed by reviewers as a “small-fry suc- 
cess” was the student-adapted production of 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs for Spo- 
kane’s Children’s Theater. Over 5,000 young- 
sters laughed and cried as Snow White once 
more escaped the clutches of the wicked witch 
and rode happily away with Prince Charming. 


Entering the Music Festival, we carried away 
laurels for the best actor and actress awards, 
as well as the best high school play, Medea. 
Honorable mention was given to Ondine, di- 
rected by Thespian Glenn Bradley.—Patricia 
Todd, Scribe. 

—() 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS Troupe 1305 


Dramatic activities at Joliet Township High 
School followed our usual schedule of two long 
plays, two musicals, a program of one-acts, 
Illinois Drama Festival participation, and many 
civic club programs. We once again perform- 
ed some dance-dramas and found them unus- 
ually intriguing. 

Troupe 1305 has grown to major club pro- 
portions with 27 National Thespians and ap- 
proximately 25 affiliated students working to- 
ward membership. Our year ended with an 
unusually well planned and executed annual 
banquet. 


Speech and drama activities at Joliet have 
grown at such a rapid rate that by next year 
we will have five full time speech teachers 
teaching drama, radio, and regular speech 
classes plus one speech correctionist.—Nicki 
Paul, Secretary. 

— (jy 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Troupe 1126 


“Hurry everyone! Hurry! The curtain’s about 
to go up on the 55-56 Thespian season of 
Troupe 1126 of Ursuline High School. Places! 
Everybody quiet now as the year’s activities 
pass in review.” 

Sprightly songs, seasonal dances, and tra- 
ditional hymns highlighted the Variety Show 
presented during the Christmas holidays. 
Shortly after the tinsel and holly had been 
packed away, plans were in full swing for de- 
clamation contests, debates, and Irish Fair. 
Beautiful colleens, Irish skits and reels and 
songs of the “Emerald Isle” whisked everyone 
to an evening of enjoyment at a county fair in 
“dear old Donnegal.” 


This year’s Thespian members won district 
and state honors for their presentation of the 
third act of the Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
Rachel Gargone was named to the All-State 
cast for her touching portrayal of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. The Barretts was also chosen 
for the senior play and the complete play was 
presented on May 23 and 24. 


With the installation of 22 new members 
into our troupe, we rang down the curtain on 
another exciting year of theater, and wrote 
finis to the 55-56 Thespian season here at 
Ursuline.—Walter Rudge, Reporter. 


cen el 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA Troupe 470 


The National Thespian Honor Society of 
Sidney Lanier High School, successfully com- 
leted a very eventful and exciting year. Our 

st task was a float for the annual Homecom- 
ing Parade in October. Thespians were dressed 
and made up to resemble famous actors and 
actresses of this century. Next came the bi 
Thespian play, Drums of Death by edad 
Reed. The entire club worked feverishly and 
thus achieved another hit in our long history 
of hits. The speech department of Lanier re- 
cently presented three one-act plays with many 
Thespians participating. But, by far the most 
- hilarious play of the year was the senior play 
entitled Down to Earth by Bettye Knapp. 
Nearly three-fourths of the cast were Thes- 
pians. We Thespians at Lanier are proud that 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 
ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching the 
Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAMATIC ARTS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (ETJ-1950). Compiled by a special sub-committee for the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Schools of the AETA. 75 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 
dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the production staff, play 
rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 1.00 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting Control; 
Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Directing; Acting; Publicity, Pro- 
motion, Performance. .60 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 
tents: The Play’s the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 
Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall Be Light... Control, Getting the Hay in the 
Barn, First Nights. .60 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE TO 1914, by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
tents: The Classic Theatre: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theatre, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theatre in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, Early 
American Theatre, The American Theatre to World War I. 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Contents: 
Theatre Today in Europe, Theatre Today in France, Theatre Today in the Orient, Theatre 
Today in England, Theatre Today in the United States (Part I), Theatre Today in the 


United States (Part II), The Non-professional Theatre in the United States, A Short 
History of the Theatre: Overview. .60 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures: General Blocking, Specific Business and Picturization, Direct- 
ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. d 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes); by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flapper. .60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. An invaluable source of help by one of 
America’s nationally recognized teachers of the subject. Articles on Make-up Materials 
and Colors, Make-up Colors and Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age with 
Make-up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of Make-up. 
Highly recommended for theatre workers at all levels. .60 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. .60 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theatre. 
Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. 

.60 


HINTS FOR PLAY FESTIVAL DIRECTORS, by John W. Hallauer, Ohio State University. 
Contents: Selecting the Contest Play; Guide to Good Plays; Acting: Relaxation; Acting: 
Motivation and Concentration; Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion; Directing: Pre- 
a Planning; Directing: Physical Action, Properties, Tempo; Directing: Minor 
Problems. .60 


WORKING TOGETHER, Edited by Barbara Wellington. Contents: Allied Activities and 
Dramatics, Foreign Languages and Drama, Music and Drama, Home Economics and 
Drama, Art and Drama, Electricity and Drama, Drama and Physical Education, Drama 
and the Community. .60 
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we belong to such a rewarding society as the 
National Thespian Honor Society and are proud 
that our club is so outstanding in all its under- 
takings.—Gene Bronson, Scribe. 
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CANTON, NEW YORK Troupe 259 


Lights! Curtain! Tired but happy, the cast 
of Dear Ruth started removing make-up and 
costumes for the last time, as six weeks of re- 
hearsals came to a glorious end. For the crew, 
that heroic working group that never gets the 
glory, there was the job of cleaning up and re- 
turning borrowed props. But in spite of all 
the hard work, the cast agreed it had been 
fun, and the audience was sure the results were 
worth the time and energy spent. 

We have initiated twenty-one new members 
into Troupe 259. Initiation was held on May 
20 in connection with our annual banquet. 
Other Thespian activities included Radio Work- 
shop, where weekly programs were presented 
over our local station, a speaking contest, and 
many programs for assemblies and special oc- 
casions. Under the guidance of our sponsor, 
Mrs. Hugh Williams, we had a very success- 
ful year.—Rachel Coronios, Secretary. 


Thespians All! 
(Tune: He Is an Englishman 
from H. M. S. Pinafore ) 


We all are Thespians! ! 

For we ourselves have said it, 
And it’s greatly to our credit, 
That we all are Thespians! 
That we all are Thespians! 


For we might have all been lazy, 
And never worked like crazy, 

To join this honored band! 

To join this honored band! 


But in spite of all temptations 
To join other organizations, 

We remain all Thespians! 

We remain all Thespians! 


But in spite of all temptations 
To join other organizations, 
We remain all Thespians! 

We remain all Thespians! 


—Constance Meng, Poet, Troupe 259, Can- 
ton, New York 


—O-- 


ALTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 397 


The auditorium has emptied, the stage, 
stripped of all its props and scenery, stands 
like a hulking ghost, and the smell of grease 
paint leaves a faint lingering odor. The 1956 
dramatics season is completed at Western, but 
only after the rich tradition was successfully 
carried on by a hard-working group of Thes- 
pians. . 

Under the direction of Major R. P. Martin, 
the season began with two one-act plays: the 
thrilling, suspenseful, The Monkey’s Paw; and 
the hilarious farce, Much Ado about John’s 
Other Wife. Catching the true spirit of Christ- 
mas, The Perfect Carol was staged very ten- 
derly and beautifully. The stage crew per- 
formed wonders in erecting the Nativity scenes. 

In March the honor of presenting a premiere 
production was bestowed upon Troupe 397 by 
Row, Peterson Publishing Co. Undaunted by 
the loss of the stage during a fire which de- 
stroyed the whole gym, the cast continued, and 
aided greatly by members of the Alton High 
School Thespians, staged a smash success there 
— The Guilty. 

Perhaps the best time of the entire year was 
the initiation and picnic held at Marquette 
State Park. Twenty cadets joined the ranks of 
Thespians at Western in a beautiful ceremony. 
As a fitting climax to a successful year the sen- 
ior Thespians presented the delightful and up- 
roarious comedy, My Three Angels. The props, 
costumes, and stage crews were invaluable.— 
Bill Lyon, Reporter. 
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YSLETA, TEXAS Troupe 799 


Our season opened with our second annual 
Children’s play. We chose for our play this year 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp. Each of 
the three performances was received enthusi- 
astically by the children of our grade schools. 
Room for One More and Father Knows Best 
each were given two nights for the high school 
students and the general public. 


One of our most outstanding performances 
of the year was the choral dramatization of The 
Voice of America. This was done for the Na- 
tional Honor Society initiation program with 
students from the speech department and the 
NHS participating. A huge cut-out of the 
United States covered with cheese cloth was 
used for the tableaux scenes with students 
standing behind the cut-out. This was done so 
effectively that many in the audience thought 
the scenes were being projected. 


Our activities for the year closed with our 
production of Strange Road, which won a first 
place trophy for our school in the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League One-Act Play: Contest.—Bar- 
bara Hurt, Secretary. 
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NORTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. Troupe 1309 


There was no royal road, but the Merry 
Marionettes found a royal reward this year. Be- 
ginning with a majestic venture, the players 
chose courtly scenes from dramas by the king 
of playwrights, William Shakespeare. (Never 
before had Viola, Catherine, and Lady Macbeth 
come alive in such regal fashion — thanks to 
wonderful behind-the-scene workers!) Then, 
since every king must have a queen the troupe's 
next productions were White Queen, Red 
Queen, given at a dramatic festival and The 
Queen’s Christmas, presented as the Mount’s 
Christmas play. Since it would be unfair to 
ortray just one side, the members acted justl 
y becoming revolutionaries in When the Whirl- 
wind Blows. (Royalty simply could not be es- 
caped, however, for this production brought 
home a king-size drama tournament trophy to 
the Merry Marionettes. ) 


With elegant courtliness and splendid finery 
the players honored two more phases of dra- 
matics — music and dance as they tripped 
through the Mount’s marble halls practicing 
both steps and scales. But the funniest rehear- 
sals were during the production of The Ugly 
Duckling, for no one could conceal a smile 
when listening to the tale of the “ginger- 
colored hippopotamus that climbed upon my 
shoulder and licked my ear.” This stately king- 
dom of Never-Never land was also ruled by 
Seniorella of Lauraland and Her Famous Cat 
Books, the royal class night production in which 
senior marionettes took leave of their under- 
graduate friends. 


The players then went from the foolishly 
ridiculous to the courtly sublime for Mary, 
Mother and Queen. This stately and elegant 
performance climaxed the troupe's work, show- 
ing scenes of the Heavenly een’s earthly 
apparitions in tableaux. Busy, but very excit- 
ing, was this ambitious year, crowned with fun, 
work, and success.—Geraldine Bednarick, Scribe. 


—O— 
WETHERSFIELD, CONN. Troupe 1517 


The biggest production in which Troupe 
1517 took active part this year was the annual 
spring show, Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. 
Our leading lady played the “measle scene” 
very effectively. As a matter of fact, two days 
after the performance, she came down with 
measles! We at WHS really believe in “living 
the part.” 


For our Christmas program, the Thespians 
took part in a pantomime of The Night before 
Christmas while the choir sang. The dress re- 
hearsal was quite hilarious since our Santa 
Claus got stuck in the chimney, and the minia- 
ture sleigh (suspended on wire) “flew” a bit 
too slowly and Santa was coming down the 
chimney while his sleigh was still flying by the 
window!!!! The actual show, however, went 
along smoothly. 


Other productions this year included A Scarf 
from Smyrna, Sorry, Wrong Number, The 
Widow’s Plight, and The Kid Makes up His 
Mind.—Gail Goff, President. 
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PEMBERTON, OHIO Troupe 1304 


Toeige 1304 of Fairlawn High School had 
a very busy year. The tapping ceremony was 
held in an afternoon assembly on April 30. 
Points for the 1955-56 school year came from 
these activities. 

They were as follows: three-act plays: Find- 
ers Creepers and No Boys Allowed; one-act 
plays: Swept Clean off Her Feet, A Poor Girl 
Makes Good, Nothing to Destroy, and Why 
Hubert; The Home Ec Style Show, Thanks- 
giving and World Day of Prayer, Music En- 
sembles, and points for those members who 
helped the music department with the elemen- 
tary Christmas Operetta and Spring Musicale. 
—Sherrill Bowers, Secretary. 
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TERRA ALTA, W. VA. Troupe 360 


Troupe 360 began its year’s activities by in- 
itiating six new members. At this initiation 
honorary membership was bestowed upon two 
of our faculty members. A Thanksgiving pag- 
eant, The Great White Spirit, was presented 
to the student body. During the second semes- 
ter an assembly program was given in the 
form of a radio program. Honorary member- 
ship was bestowed upon two more of our fac- 
ulty members during this program. One was 
our Troupe Sponsor. At the present time we 
have initiated the new officers for the coming 
year.—Joyce Kitzmiller, Secretary. 


—O— 
ST. MARYS, OHIO Troupe 629 


Shadow of a Dream, a one-act play, was 
presented during a school assembly and at a 
women’s club meeting. By-Line for St. Luke, a 
Christmas story, was also given for an assem- 
bly program. The junior and senior Thespians, 
under the guidance of our advisor, Lillian Cod- 
ington, directed and produced the children’s 
play, The Pied Piper. Freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores were the actors, and it was given before 
the elementary grades. 

Our junior class play was Buy Jupiter, and 
the senior play was Father Knows Best. We en- 
tered a one-act play contest at Bowling Green 
University and presented The First Dress Suit. 
Fourteen students attended the Sixth National 
Dramatic Arts Conference held at Indiana Uni- 
versity in June. Our formal initiation of new 
members is held in December and the annual 
banquet is held in April.—Jeannine McMillin, 
Secretary. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON Troupe 913 


Thespian Troupe 913 was very active this 
past year in school affairs. We helped with sev- 
eral major productions. Included in these were 
Curtain Calls, an annual musical show; two 
student body plays, Seventeenth Summer and 
Our Town, and the senior class play, Ram- 
shackle Inn. Thespian members have also help- 
ed organize assemblies and other affairs con- 
cerned with drama. 

This year the prop and costume rooms were 
put under our care. We have catalogued the 
costumes and organized the properties. 

We are planning to give a Thespian talent 
assembly in the near future. All of the Thes- 
pians will participate as well as other students. 
Five of our Thespian members made up the 
cast in Those Doggone Elections, a one-act 
play. This play was rated as first in the annual 
one-act play festival this year.—Karel King, 
Secretary. 

—~o— 


REEDLEY, CALIF. Troupe 424 


Members of Troupe 424 performed its an- 
nual three one-act plays April 13 before a 
thrilled and satisfied audience. Variety was 
certainly implied in these three plays as the 
troupe presented a melodrama, romance, and 
a comedy. Thespian Bob Conrad directed 
. Curse You Jack Dalton, an old time melodrama 
which had the audience continually hissing the 
villain and cheering the hero. Our second play 
was Love Errant, directed by troupe advisor, 
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Eugene Ryan. This play demonstrated the 
troubles and problems of a pair of high school 
“steadies.” The last play of the night was di- 
rected by Thespian Wayne Korsinen and Lee 
Hauge. The one-act comedy was Quiet Please. 
This presentation revolved around two hill-billy 
brothers who live together in a one room shac 
and who refuse to talk to each other, or com- 
municate with each other in any way.—Wayne 
Korsinen, Scribe. 


—O— 
ADA, MINN. Troupe 1228 


Troupe 1228 started the year with a Fall 
variety show. The Thespians presented a pa- 
triotic program in February and also entertain- 
ed at the Fargo Veterans’ Hospital. Nineteen 
new members were initiated in the Fall and 
twenty-two in the Spring, making forty-one 
members during the year—a record number 
for our troupe. At the evening initiation at- 
tended by parents and friends, new members, 
after a quiz by the vice-president, presented 
entertainment to prove their acting ability. The 
formal Spring initiation was preceded by a ban- 
quet attended by 150 Thespians, parents, and 
faculty members.—Marianne Murphy, Secretary. 


—O— 
WICHITA, KANSAS Troupe 1327 


This year Troupe 1327 had quite a variety 
of school plays. Our year opened with a one- 
act concn play, Sunday Cost Five Pesos. 
This play was also taken to contest and re- 
ceived two “one’s,” and a “two.” 

Then we went from Spanish to a cowboy 
type play; this was Annie Get Your Gun. It 
had the largest cast ever used on West High’s 
Stage. The senior play came next and was a 
very exciting murder mystery, Night Must Fall. 
This play will always be remembered for its 
terrifying moments. Now comes the Spring 
and so comes My Sister Eileen. This was the 
all school play, a very funny comedy, which 
shall long be remembered. 

To end our wonderful season was the third 
annual awards banquet, using the theme, “On 
Stage.” Over one hundred people enjoyed a 
wonderful meal and a fine program. It was at 
this time the awards were made to “Best Ac- 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 


ANTA THEATER—Middle of the Night, 
Edward G. Robinson. Drama. 


BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 


CORT THEATER—Diary of Anne Frank, 
Joseph Schildkraut. Drama. 


HELEN HAYES THEATER—Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, Florence Eldrich, Frederic 
March. Drama. 


HELLINGER THEATER-—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 


IMPERIAL THEATER—Most Happy Fella. 
Musical drama. 


LYCEUM THEATER—The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire, Walter Pidgeon. Comedy. 


MAJESTIC THEATER—Happy Hunting, 
Ethel Merman. Musical comedy. 


MOROSCO THEATER—Major Barbara, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Charles Laughton, Burgess 
Meredith. Comedy. 


MUSIC BOX THEATER-—Separate Tables, 
Margaret Leighton, Eric Portman. Drama. 


NATIONAL THEATER-—Inherit the Wind, 


Paul Muni. Drama. 


ST. JAMES THEATER—Lil Abner, Edith 
Adams. Musical comedy. 


SHUBERT THEATER—The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 





NEW FILM STRIP 


BASIC STAGE LIGHTING 


2 parts — 35 mm. — Color 
Part |. Principles & Functions 
Part Il. Instruments & Methods 
Price: Sale, $13.00 set; Rental: $3.00 ea. 
Available Now 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 
242 W. 27 St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 











tress’ Ruby Jo Laughlin, “Best Actor” Bill 
Berg, and “Best Thespian” Jo Ellen Semrad. 
On this same night, twenty-seven new candi- 
dates were initiated and added to our Thespian 
roll._—_Judy Bolinger, Secretary. 


—(- 
EDINA, MINN. Troupe 1146 


Completing a successful year of dramatic 
productions is always gratifying, but when it 
can be done with variety as great as our pro- 
gram was this year it is doubly so. Our junior 
class began the year with Room for One More, 
a serious comedy with many juvenile roles — 
those that are easiest for high schoolers to por- 
tray. Following this November production and 
trying to “cash in” on the political fever of 
1956, the Thespians joined with the high school 
choir and sponsored the staging of the Gersh- 
win and Kaufman musical comedy hit, Of 
Thee I Sing. The total audience of 1400 made 
this expensive venture a financial success — and 
the audience loved the play. To end the year, 
the senior class staged The Heiress in our 
school’s first theater-in-the-round production. 
It is one of the best written plays we have ever 
staged and the community, skeptical at first 
about theater-in-the-round, received it with 
exuberant praise. And the cast enjoyed a four- 
sitaatenl rather than the usual two perform- 
ances. — Steve Lundgren, Scribe. 


—O-- 
CORTEZ, COLORADO Troupe 344 


Our Thespian year was highlighted by the 
production of the following plays: Money Mad, 
Sadie Gets Elected, Kill the Old Rooster, and 
Soup, Sand, and Sagebrush. These were suc- 
cessful from a standpoint of production and 
attendance. At our Thespian meetings we 
brought our issues of Dramatics and discussed 
various articles in addition to discussions of 
acting, voice, body posture, technique, plays, 
and play production. These discussions were 
based on On Stage, Everyone (Barnes and Sut- 
cliffe) — Macmillan Company. — Jack Barkley, 
President. 

—()— 


UPPER DARBY, PA. Troupe 1000 


Troupe 1000 completed another year brim- 
ming over with activities. In November we co- 
operated with the senior class in presenting 
The Would-Be Gentleman by Moliere. Being 
unexperienced in the acting techniques of 17th 
century farce, we had an exciting treat seeing 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme performed in New 
York by masters of the art, the Comedie Fran- 
caise. At our Christmas meeting, we presented 
a choral speech program entitled “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” After a breather 
during midyears, we got to work on our junior 
class play, Angel Street, a mid-Victorian melo- 
drama. In February, we presented a series of 
cuts from The Barretts of Wimpole Street, The 
Skin of Our Teeth, and The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife. In March we gave our annual 
children’s play, our biggest and most rewardin 
project of the year. This year we presente 
The Emperor's New Clothes in all its colorful, 
Oriental splendor to nearly 2,700 of the chil- 
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dren of the community. For our Spring in- 
itiation at which time we inducted fourteen 
new members, we gave an interpretive dance 
program in which we tried to translate music 
and literature into motion. Our year, a full 
and varied one, ended with our presentation of 
The Emperors New Clothes at the Thespian 
National Conference at Indiana University last 
June.—Martha J. Noel, President. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND Troupe 1539 


This year proved to be an interesting one for 
Troupe 1539. Under the direction of Mariema 
R. Insley, the troupe opened the season by pre- 
senting an evening of three one-act plays, Antic 
Spring, The Groom’s Bouquet, and Two Crooks 
and A Lady on December 2, 1955. 

In March the troupe took the play Antic 
Spring to the first University of Maryland Play 
Festival held at Brooklyn High School, Brook- 
lyn, Maryland. This trip was financed by the 
profits made from the fall presentation of im ia 

April and May proved to be busy months for 
the troupe. Senior members were busy prac- 
ticing for the three-act comedy, Our Hearts 
ee and Gay, which was presented 
May 8. 

On May 16 at the Annual Awards Night, we 
were glad to name Kathi Ireland as the Best 
Thespian of the troupe. New members also re- 
ceived their membership and jewelry.—Margaret 
Ann Beggs, Secretary. 


-—-O- 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Troupe 264 


Troupe 264 began the year 1955-56 by giv- 
ing an original show to the students to boost 
subscriptions to our school paper. We con- 
structed a float for the Homecoming Parade 
and won second place. We were hosts for the 
Region-2 Drama Festival. Our play, Fog on 
the Valley, won in the district competition and 
then went on to the State Festival, winning a 
superior rating, best actor and alternate best 
actress award, and captured second place in 
the technical theater competition. The plays 
Gramercy Ghost and Meet Me in St. Louis 
were also given. Our final event was a ban- 
quet honoring the new and honorary Thespians. 
— Lucinda Ritton, Secretary. 
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RISINGSUN, OHIO Troupe 281 


The Annual Dramatics Club banquet was 
held in the Risingsun school, April 26, 1956. 
The banquet was served in the cafeteria. 
Tables were decorated in blue and yellow, with 
cut flowers used as centerpieces. The program 
was given in the auditorium. It started off with 
the formal initiation of our seven new members. 

After the formal initiation of the new mem- 
bers was over, eleven people were awarded 
with two stars for this year and twelve were 
awarded with one star for this year. Last of 
all Mary Ellen Parsons was chosen Best Thes- 
pian. Our sponsors for this year were Evalena 
Pletcher and assistants, Mrs. Phillips and Mr. 
Correll.—Cynthia Clark, Reporter. 
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STEUBENVILLE, OHIO Troupe 1336 
Troupe 1336 of Wintersville High School 


held its third annual induction of seniors on 
February 22, 1956, at the community’s Grange 
Hall. Each of the nine new members received 
his membership and congratulatory cards, and 
certificate of achievement before a group o 
parents, teachers, and friends. Elizabeth Pate- 
man, a former English teacher and Thespian 
sponsor, administered the Thespian oath to the 
inductees, after which Glenda Dunlope official- 
ly welcomed the new members. After the in- 
uction ceremonies the new and old members 
of the club presented a fine program of vocal 
solos and dramatic productions. At the con- 
clusion of the program the Public Speakin 
class presented a play in commemoration o 
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Washington’s birthday. The play, Thanks to 
Washington, was directed by Mrs. Dunlope. 
Refreshments were served on a table timely 
decorated with patriotic colors.——Alma Permar, 
Secretary. 

—-O— 


ENID, OKLAHOMA Troupe 1263 


“Act well your part; therein all the honor 
lies.” And this is especially true with Troupe 
1263. For each of the four plays given, the 
Thespians presented Best Actor and Actress 
awards to the outstanding girl and boy in the 
cast. Outstanding Thespian letters were given 
to the senior girl, Sandra Barris, and boy, 
Charles Lewis, with the highest number of 
points. The winners were revealed at the an- 
nual spring banquet, when the new officers 
were installed. 

Going back through the year, activities were 
begun with a fall get-acquainted party. Soon 
came the formal initiation of 63 new Thespians, 
followed by a reception for the initiates and 
their parents. 

Troupe members participated in assemblies 
and contests as well as the following schoo! 
productions: all-school play, Melody Jones; 
junior play, Cheaper by the Dozen; Thespian 
play, Time Out for Ginger; and senior play, 
The Curious Savage.—Cindy Siler, Reporter. 
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COACHELLA, CAL. Troupe 562 


The troupe started off early in the year by 
taking a field trip to see the Sadler Wells Bal- 
let. In December was the junior play, Time 
Out For Ginger. For variety the troupe put on 
the third annual Thespian Winter Frolics, 
which was a variety show in three acts. An- 
other field-trip was taken to see the Japanese 
Kabuki Dancers in Los Angeles. About this 
time the pageant for the County Fair and Date 
Festival was beginning rehearsals, and Thes- 
pians did their part for the community by sing- 
ing in the chorus and dancing. 

Next followed a series of one-act plays which 
included, Keeping Him Home, Afterwards, 
Sparkin’", and The Last Curtain. The senior 
play was next in line, and we made a terrific 
pony out of The Curious Savage. The 
ast field-trip of the year was taken to see the 
Ramona Pageant in Hemet, California. Thes- 
pians also took part in many community pro- 
ductions, which included The Mikado, Hansel 
and Gretel, and The Double Door.—Warren 
Nylack, President. 
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SILVERDALE, WASHINGTON Troupe 326 


Each 1955-56 Thespian activity was an oasis 
on a desert trip through the “sands of time” at 
Central oan 2 Many were regular stops, those 
weve made for years: weekly meetings; Thes- 
pian Assembly; class plays; one-act play tourna- 
ment (The juniors Sands of Time won.); two 





COMING YOUR WAY 


BATTLE HYMN, drama, Rock Hudson, Dan 
Duryea, Martha Hyer, Anna Kashfi. (U-I) 


MISTER CORY, drama, Martha Hyer, Tony 
Curtis. (U-I) 


KELLY AND ME, musical, Piper Laurie, 
Van Johnson. (U-I) 


OH, MEN! OH, WOMEN|!, comedy, Ginger 
Rogers, Dan Dailey. (20th) 


JEANNIE, musical, Vera-Ellen, Tony Mar- 
tin. (AA) 


FULL OF LIFE, comedy, Judy Holliday, 
Richard Conte. (Col) 


RAINTREE COUNTY, drama, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Montgomery Clift. (MGM) 


THE YOUNG STRANGER, drama, James 
MacArthur, Kim Hunter. (RKO) 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 





Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 
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Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y¥.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Go., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 














formal initiations; and assisting the music and 
home economics departments with their annual 
shows. 


The irregular stops we would like to make 
annual affairs. Presenting Balcony Scene at our 
regional conference was a lush oasis. Giving 
Prince Fairy Foot for all our grade schools was 
most rewarding. A “requested” oasis was per- 
forming More Perfect Union for a Mother- 
Daughter banquet. Most refreshing was the 
“scrumptious” buffet supper served to 100 par- 
ents and guests after our formal installation of 
officers. 

Beautiful oases were joint meetings with 
South Kitsap’s Troupe 545; formal initiations; 
installing Bremertons Troupe 1592 and con- 
tributing to their paper drive-—Don Wood, 
President. 
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GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS Troupe 649 


Apparently spurred on by the new title of 
Troupe 649 of the National Thespian Society, 
the organization in Greenville, Illinois, turned 
in a very eventful and satisfying year. After 
receiving their charter at the initiation service 
in September, 27 members had signed the orgi- 
nal charter by the end of the year. It will be 
framed and hung near the new high school 
auditorium. 


The year’s events included presentation of 
two of the three Autumn one-act plays and 
two workshop productions which were present- 
ed for various community groups in the Spring. 
Also, most leading roles in the junior and sen- 
ior class plays, Man Called Peter and Girl 
Crazy, were performed by Thespians. 

The club held something of a distinction in 
its first year in that two seniors compiled at 
least 60 points, entitling them to Honor Thes- 
pian awards. Both students had been very ac- 
tive in speech contest and dramatics work 
throughout their high school career.—Marlyce 
Elam, Secretary. 
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DATE BAIT 


A three act comedy by Bettye Knapp — for a cast of 8 men and 5 women. 


Interior setting. 


Royalty, $10.00. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Here’s a terrific comedy that fits right into today’s fast moving pace of living. Its record of several hundred 
successful performances during the past few years bears witness to its popularity. 


The Walkers represent a typical American family with three 
growing daughters. Dad Walker says the girls have made 
his home like a turnstile in the Pennsylvania station. Pat 
and Mary, the two older girls, have been dating local boys, 
but little Emily just going on fifteen, stays at home and 
sighs with envy at the glorious times her sisters have. Emily 
has bands on her teeth, glasses on her eyes and, of course, 
neither is date bait. When her pal, Anna Gibbons, parades 
one letterman’s sweater after another before her envious 
eyes, Emily decides her own fate is to spend her life in a 
spinsters’ home. Dad Walker and Jim Allen, a next door 
neighbor, are attempting to restore good politics to town by 
exposing Assemblyman Gray and his machine. Mr. Allen 
calls to work with Mr. Walker on a speech and brings son 
Harley to practice on his clarinet. Emily thinks Harley an 
uninteresting modern youth but, being worried about that 
future in a spinsters’ home, proposes to him. Harley is so 


flattered to think that any girl would like him that he ac- 
cepts. But at fifteen an engagement proves too confining 
and when Lester Gray invites Emily out Harley is completely 
forgotten. Of course, the fact that Lester is Assemblyman 
Gray’s son doesn’t concern Emily but when Dad Walker 
learns his identity there’s plenty of fun let loose. Comes the 
evening of Emily‘s first date and she’s a transformed young- 
ster. Lester has just completed a car made with a Mercury 
body, Cadillac motor and Buick wheels. It’s complete except 
for a license plate. Harley wants Emily to be happy so he 
borrows the plate from his dad’s car. Off they go, but run 
into a bit of difficulty. Mr. Walker’s daughter being caught 
with Assemblyman Gray’s son in a car bearing Mr. Allen’s 
license plate doesn’t make for a pretty picture, politically 
speaking, but it does give a grand plot for one of the best 
comedies in years. 
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REHEARSALS 
(Continued from page 14) 

There are many sound arguments on 
whether or not this theatrical tradition 
should be eliminated from the amateur 
theater. Whatever your choice, you can 
reasonably justify your position. If, how- 
ever, curtain calls are going to be used, 
it then becomes part of the production. 
Thus they too must be rehearsed. They 
must be as polished as any other scene in 
the play. The best curtain call for ama- 
teur theater is the single composition 
type. Arrange the characters in an inter- 
esting composition; keep them in their 
proper relation with the other charac- 
ters; and make sure they stay in charac- 
ter throughout the call. 

One curtain call is sufficient, and un- 
der no circumstances must special atten- 
tion be given to the leads. The purpose 
of a curtain call is to let the audience ex- 
press its appreciation of the production; 
therefore the call should begin quickly 
after the final curtain and last briefly. 

The composition and timing of the 
curtain call can be rehearsed at the con- 
clusion of the second technical rehearsal. 
Take time to work with the call so that 
at dress rehearsals the curtain call be- 
comes a part of the production. The 
three times that it is actually rehearsed 
_should be ample to set the call so that 
adds to the overall appearance of the 
play. 

Another point well worth mentioning 
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before the dress rehearsals are discussed 
is the function of the stage manager. 
The stage manager is to have complete 
backstage authority over both cast and 
crews starting with the technical rehear- 
sals. His duties are many; he must check 
with all crews to see that everything is 
in order. He must give the warning calls 
to the actors 23 well as their final call for 
“places.” The most responsible and de- 
pendable person must be selected for 
the stage manager's position. He must 
be able to handle the other students and 
at the same time command their respect. 
A good, responsible student stage man- 
ager not only will relieve the director of 
many backstage details, but also leave 
him free to watch the production from 
the front of the house. 

The culmination of all of the rehear- 
sals are the final two dress rehearsals. 
Absolutely all phases of the production 
must be completed for these rehearsals. 
They are to be performances. They 
should begin at set curtain times, inter- 
missions must be held to the correct 
time, and under no circumstances must 
there be any interruptions during the 
production. The director should stay off 
and from behind stage; he should be in 
the house taking whatever notes he 
deems necessary. Only minor sugges- 
tions should be given after the dress re- 
hearsals. Build up the confidence of 
your cast—the necessary prerequisite 
for a successful performance. Contrary 


to the old stage adage, “a poor dress re- 
hearsal, a good performance,” the oppo- 
site supposition must be stressed —‘the 
better the dress rehearsal, the better the 
performance.” 


Before the dress rehearsals, as well as 
on the night of the performance, try to 
keep your cast relaxed. Be sure to keep 
them in the “mood” of the performance. 
Don't let wild or needless clowning or 
horseplay go unchallenged. 


The cast should be thinking about the 
performance and yet be relaxed as much 
as possible. This can be aided by a good 
director, but he must also work at it. 


Many times it is a good idea to call 
the cast and crews together just before 
curtain time and give them a “pep talk.” 


After each of the dress rehearsals call 
both the cast and crew together again 
and give them the notes you have taken 
during the run. Never give open criti- 
cisms at this time; if something radical 
went wrong, again use the personal lec- 
ture method with the individuals con- 
cerned, 


When the meeting after the final dress 
rehearsal is completed, the show is liter- 
ally “in the hands of the Gods.” No 
amount of consternation or worrying can 
change the outcome of the production. 
The director's job, however, is not yet 
complete. He still has the performance 
and a post performance responsibility to 
the cast and crews. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(Continued from page 13) 


such as urn-shaped knife-boxes in ma- 
hogany and satinwood, inlaid tea cad- 
dies, delicate little fire-screens, painted 
work tables, and inlaid stands. The Hep- 
plewhite style meets the modern demand 
for furniture of light and graceful forms. 


Thomas Sheraton was the last great 
designer of the Eighteenth Century. 
During his life America gained her in- 
dependence, and the French Revolution 
developed; but in spite of these conflicts 
his furniture remained chaste and pure. 


Sheraton differed from his two great 
contemporaries, Chippendale and Hep- 
plewhite, in that he followed classic 
lines almost entirely. His sideboards 
and tables had convex corners and fronts, 
and followed rectangular lines in his 
chair backs. His work is characterized 
by rectangular chair backs, with a panel 
containing vase, lyre, or a similar classi- 
cal motif; straight, fluted legs and classi- 
cal detail. 
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Before he died in 1806, the French 
Empire style had begun to sweep over 
Europe. In an effort to appeal to the 
popular taste, he tried to fashion furni- 
ture after the manner of the Empire 
styles. His chairs had backs of fabulous 
animals, with knees and legs made of 
heads and claws of crowned beasts. His 
delicate and harmonious lightness was 
replaced by squatness and heaviness. He 
rioted in sphinxes and lions and fabled 
monsters in dull and cumbersome forms, 
in massive and uninspired brass mounts. 
His styles led to the decay of English 
cabinet-making, which decay is further 
reflected in the uninspired period of the 
Victorian Age. 


Robert and James Adam, contempo- 
raries of Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
were not originally furniture designers. 
They were sons of a Scotch architect and 
associated in the practice of architecture. 
They were practically forced into furni- 
ture designing in order to have furniture 
to harmonize with the matchless inter- 
nae of the houses that they had design- 
ed. 


Having studied in Italy at the time of 
the discovery of the ruins of Pompeii, 
Robert Adam brought back to esland 
a classic style of design. The Adam style 
makes use of the classic lyre and the 
urn, small round oval shapes with fan- 
like discs, draped classic figures, swag 
floral pendants, husks, fruits, rams’ heads, 
egg-and-dart molding, the acanthus leaf 
and anthemion as motifs. Cultured 
graceful lines and elegant simplicity 
made the Adam furniture admirably 
suited for the well appointed home. 


In America at this period the standard 
of living had advanced to the point that 
Americans wanted good furniture, and 
there were carpenters and cabinet-mak- 
ers here to produce it. Their knowledge 
of furniture design came from books, 
written by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton, that gave explicit direc- 
tions and information. When this new 
American industry was well established, 
believe it or not, the southern colonies 
began to rely on the northern industries 
for their better furniture. 


The Pennsylvania-German furniture 
was different. They made their furni- 
ture for their own use on their own 
farms. It was different in that they paint- 
ed the furniture in rich bold designs with 
brilliant colors, and each piece of furni- 
ture was an individual piece. 


In English farmhouse and cottage 
kitchens, during this period, a large fire- 
place with plenty of width and space on 
each side for seats was popular. Often- 
times at the sides of these seats little 
cupboards were built where pipes and 
tobacco could be kept. Small recesses 
in the brickwork of fireplaces were 
made to hold tinder and matches. The 
tinder was made by putting woolen or 
cotton rags into the fire, which, when 
alight were placed in the bottom of the 
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Three-Act Plays 
The Swan 


Time For Romance 
Night of January 16th 
Second Childhood 
The Whole Town’s Talking 
Meet A Body 
Icebound 
The Call Of The Banshee 
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The Queen’s Husband 
A Swift Kick 
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tinder-box and covered with a sheet of 
metal, known as the “damper,” that fitted 
down into the box. The “steel,” a piece 
of metal bent round and held in the ieft 
hand, was struck with a piece of flint 
until a spark dropped on the tinder. The 
spark was blown up, and then the match, 
a piece of thin strip of wood dipped into 
brimstone, was lighted from the glow. 
Lucifer matches, as we know them 
today, did not come in until the Victori- 
an Age. 


Saucepans had small iron trivets, or 
stands, so that they could be pushed into 
the hot ashes of the fireplace. Pots were 
suspended over the fire. from wrought 
iron cranes. Fire-dogs, also known as 
andirons, brand-irons, and brand-dogs, 
had hooks on the front in which were 
placed the long spits and the cradle spits 
on which were stuck the joints or fowl 
to be roasted. 


When the spits were not in use, the 
were kept on a spit rack over the mantel- 
shelf. On this mantel-shelf could be 
found the “toby” jugs, brass candlesticks, 
and other treasures of the Eighteenth 
Century housewife. 


So, the Eighteenth Century with its 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, Adam and Sheraton, closed in a 
blaze of glory that was known as “The 
Golden Age of Furniture,” and contrib- 
uted its share of “hand-props,” such as 
tinder-matches and fire-dogs. 
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As Lush as the Title Sounds... 





Photo courtesy of Central Kitsap High School, Silver- 
dale, Washington. Director: Mrs. Jen Southworth 


GREEN VALLEY 


By FRANK WATTRON 
3-ACT COMEDY FANTASY — Cast: 5M, 4W 


Fantasy takes a new and decidedly different 
twist as strange and magical things happen in the 
Green Valley. The valley, owned for a hundred 
years by the Berry family, is about to be lost to 
unscrupulous Tobias J. Everheel. Avenging ances- 
tors appear from out of the past to help Eldon, last 
of the family line, keep the fabulous valley. 

Everything has started to grow in magic pro- 
fusion — higher-than-a-house sunflowers — giant 
beanstalks that grow before your very eyes! Most 
fantastic of all is the milk from Minnie, the cow... 
all who drink it hear weird music and see immortal 
people. Even love enters into this sparkling plot! 

Here is an explosive mixture of fantasy and fun 
to delight all audiences! 

“Different because of the characters and the un- 

_ usual setting ... satisfying because it’s good litera- 
= ture and good theatre.” — FEIN F. SMITH, Drama 
Director, Wayzata, Minnesota, High School. 





BOOKS, 85c each. ROYALTY 20% of receipts with 
$10 minimum to $25.00 maximum per performance. 








Row, Peterson and Company 
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TELEVISION ACTOR 
(Continued from page 11) 

pression is the importance of controlling 
eye movement so as to avoid looking di- 
rectly at the camera. The effect on the 
audience of the actors’ looking into the 
lens can best be described as destroying 
empathy or breaking aesthetic distance. 
For those not familiar with these theat- 
rical terms, another analogy may be 
made. It may be compared with the ef- 
fect on an audience of suddenly seeing 
an actor step out of costume and make- 
up and appear in street clothes. The il- 
lusion of the theater would be destroy- 
ed. The direct eye contact of a tele- 
vision actor with a viewer in the living 
room of his home can have the same ef- 
fect. While one recognizes that rules 
about acting are not easily determined, 
one can say that the television actor 
should never look directly into the cam- 
era and he should never “play the cam- 
era’ unless specifically directed to do so. 
Another way of stating this rule would 
be to advise actors to give the illusion 
that they are ignoring the camera. The 
director is the person mainly responsible 
for the cameras, their positions, and 
movement — not the actor. 

On the stage directors usually suggest 
that the actor look out over the heads of 
the audience. In the same manner the 
_ television actor is advised to look slight- 
ly above the camera lens or to the side 
of it. Actually the actor is asked to “vis- 
ualize a point of projection” which is not 
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in line with the camera lens and toward 
which he can focus his eyes as well as 
his voice. 

As further evidence of the importance 
of avoiding direct looking at the camera, 
one can note the techniques used by 
some newscasters, announcers, and others 
who are required to talk directly to the 
audience. The camera may be moved in 
at an angle toward the speaker so that 
actually he cannot look directly into the 
lens. Or the performer may be given 
some pantomimic business which will 
camouflage the startled “on camera” ex- 
pression which often results when a 
speaker first appears on the viewer's 
screen. Reading a book or a paper, ex- 
amining a watch, and moving objects on 
a desk or table are techniques employed 
by television performers to cover, not 
only the introductory “on camera’ posi- 
tion, but also the end of a scene. As tele- 
vision directors develop more knowledge 
of their craft and use cameras with more 
flexibility and imagination, the use of the 
slow dissolve at the end of a scene is be- 
ing replaced by a rapid “going to black” 
or the quick fade-out. Thus the tele- 
actor is rescued from the discomforts 
having to freeze for endless moments 
waiting for the red cue light on the cam- 
era to be turned off indicating that he is 
no longer “on camera.” 

Actors accustomed to the freedom of 
stage movement will find that they are 
anchored by the logistics of camera 
movement. Often he must pause in the 


middle of a line while the camera is 
moved into a position for a closeup, or 
he may have to hold a reaction while a 
camera is moved to a new position for 
the next shot. A well-developed sense of 
timing can be helpful, but in addition 
the actor must be thoroughly familiar 
with the fact that cameras are more dif- 
ficult to move than actors. 

Katherine Cornell notes that all her 
life she tried “to project so that the peo- 
ple in the back of the house could see 
my acting, but if you do that on tele- 
vision, you become grotesque and land 
in the viewer's throat.” In terms of bodi- 
ly activity, the voice, and the emotions, 
the actor must be aware of the intimacy 
of the television theater and the conse- 
quent emphasis on subtlety in the use of 
the tools of the actor. The actor must al- 
ways be in the picture vocally just as he 
is visually. 

The omni-present microphone, as may 
be noted in the illustration, is suspended 
over the television actor and is prepared 
to transmit the slightest nuance of voice. 
While it can be turned quickly in the di- 
rection of the speaker, if an actor turns 
his head too quickly, he will be mo- 
mentarily out of range of the micro- 
phone and his voice will be distorted. 
Since the actor cannot watch the micro- 
phone, he must develop a control of 
head and body movement which is syn- 
chronized with the movement of the mic- 
rophone. Sometimes the suspended mic- 
rophone is eliminated and both the ac- 
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Complete control system for all stage, auditorium 
and auxiliary lighting circuits can readily be pro- 
vided in a neat, compact and convenient Klieg- 
board assembly which includes controls for house 
lights, emergency lights and the stage lighting 
circuits. 

Each dimmer has a primary circuit breaker which 
protects it from overloads and also serves as an 
on-off switch. Safpatch plugging affords means for 
interconnecting stage circuits to dimmers with pro- 
tection of branch circuits from overload. “Auto- 
matic cold patch” eliminates arcing of contacts and 
assures safety of operations. 


Any desired arrangement of circuits and controls 
can be provided to meet your requirements: includ- 
) ing dimmers, ranging in size from 2-KW to 8-KW. 
Submit your problem to our engineers for study and 
recommendations. Their suggestions will be helpful 
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Safpatch Kliegboard combination built for 
Georgia State College for Women; designed for 
operation on a single-phase 3-wire 240/120 volt 
system: has an input capacity of 400 amperes, 
with total of 48 patchable stage circuits, 15 
Stage dimmers, 36 additional circuits for house 
dimmer, constant circuits and transfer switch. 
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tor and the set are “wired for sound.” 
In the illustration of the courtroom 


hood of the view finder and working 


ly summarizes the general requirements 


or with cameras weighing fifty or more for all actors: 
a scene, no microphones are visible. Ac- | pounds, encumbered with countless feet “He may be apt, with a pleasing voice, 
for tually several of the actors have micro- of cable, are not in a position to move _a_natural gift for oratory, a quick mind 
of phones suspended about their necks and __ rapidly. Since the logistics of camera and a graceful figure. Perhaps he has put 
on concealed by their costumes, and small and microphone placement are carefully — these into practice and found them prof- 
iar microphones are taped to the railing of | planned, the actor is not a free agent. _itable. Yet, with a great emotional ca- 
lif - the prisoner's dock and the judge’s desk. |The actor must place himself completely pacity and a great heart and without be- 

The problem of acting in such close at the disposal of the director. ing the perennial student which any 
ier proximity to the microphone requires the A brief word should be said about creative person must be, he cannot reach 
20- actor to control voice with great care. — television makeup. The non-professional the depths of any role.” 
ee The video theater requires an exactness actor often violates two basic require- The specific techniques of television 
le- and specificity —a truly objective atti- ments for makeup: 1) economy, and acting will be meaningless unless cou- 
nd tude — on the part of the actor. 2) the use of patterns of light and shade __ pled with a willingness to be “the per- 
di- Some years ago, an actress, familiar instead of heavy lines. Makeup should _ ennial student” of the living stage and 
ns, with the stage but new to television, had = always be used sparingly, and a balanced _ of life itself — the sine qua non of all ef- 
cy been instructed by the director of a tele- pattern of high lights and shadows fective acting. The camera can transmit 
se- vision play to sit in a certain chair prior — should be followed in character makeup. only what is presented before it. The 
of to a specific line. This bit of stage busi- | The camera closeup rules out the use of | actor must contribute the warmth and 
al- ness was not unusual, but the actress heavy lining and requires the shading of — conviction based on a fundamental un- 
he had very definite ideas about when she _ portions of the face to indicate age. derstanding of his role. 

should sit and stand. The director stress- | Most television performers use a grease- Possibly there is no greater challenge 
ay ed the importance of sitting at the pre- —_— less pan-cake makeup for both the base __ to the actor than the television theater. 
led cise moment he had suggested and in and the shadowed areas of the face. In it he gains nothing from the personal 
ed the dress rehearsal she followed his in- | These shadows should be done with a — contact with an audience nor does he 
ce. struction. During the actual presenta- color about two shades darker than the have the advantage of a large audience 
di- tion, however, when the moment arrived __ base. gathered in a theater as does the cinema 
ns for her to be seated and the camera mov- As has been pointed out, specific rules actor. Critics may be caustic in their 
n0- ed in to the chair, all the viewer saw was _ of acting are not easily formulated, but commentaries on the video actor. The 
ro- an empty chair! The moral is obvious. — the electronic units —cameras and mic- individual who can succeed in the tele- 
od. Television requires that the actor must rophones—employed in the television vision theater not only reaches an audi- 
ro- follow to the letter the words of the di- —_ theater require a knowledge of the basic — ence in one performance which would 
of rector. On the stage occasional liberties | techniques suggested in this article. In have taken David Garrick an entire life- 
n- may be taken in “ad libbing” stage busi- order to remind the actor, however, time to reach, but also must overcome 
ic- ness and dialogue, but the requirements _ that acting is more than adhering to more barriers to effective acting than 
ice of television are stringent and strict. specific rules, a recent statement by the any of his distinguished predecessors in 
ac- Cameramen viewing actors through the _ distinguished actor, Paul Muni, succinct- _ the history of acting. 
CS Aprit, 1957 31 
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ROBIN MORGAN 
(Continued from page 10) 

in the newspapers the next day really 
didn’t convince her she was good, be- 
cause like every conscientious artist, she 
is constantly aware of her own failure at 
achieving perfection. (I couldn't help 
comparing Robin’s attitude to that of so 
many amateur thespians who, when 
the audience of friends, parents, and 
relatives assure them that they were 
“great,” accept this praise without ques- 
tioning and let it turn their heads. 
Robin's humility was such a wholesome 
and healthy contrast to their vain pride. ) 

Any number of people have asked me 
“What's she really like?” Well, she’s 5’3”, 
102 pounds, and invariably smartly 
groomed in clothes which she often 
creates for herself and which her mother 
frequently makes for her. She’s as much 
at home in the kitchen baking peanut 
butter cookies (which are the best Ive 
ever tasted) as she is in front of the 
television cameras. Hardly a day passed 
that Robin didn’t bring us some “goodie” 
ranging from baked things for our coffee 
breaks to crossword puzzle books for me 
because she knew I am addicted to them. 
She is just as apt to be plotting some lit- 
tle prank to pull on a cast member as she 
is to be seriously sitting in a corner read- 
ing a book or watching the cast work. 
Her greatest ambition is to play Juliet 
‘while “I’m still young enough to be con- 
vincing,” and I have every reason to be- 
lieve she will. 
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“Home” is a delightful apartment just 
off Sutton Place in New York, where she 
lives with her mother. They both love 
company and on the several occasions 
when I was their guest, I noted the 
warmth of the homelife of this young 
and talented actress. Magazine writers 
and photographers were greeted for an 
interview with a genuineness of sincer- 
ity that was infectuous; similiarly, close 
friends or chance visitors feel equally at 
home with them at once. Robin enthu- 
siastically hauls out her magnificent doll 
collection and can tell you at once where 
she got it and something pertinent about 
each doll. And in another moment, she 
would ask the guest what his favorite 
music is. My choice was La Boheme, 
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and in a flash Robin had skitted off to 
the hi-fi set and played it for me. She 
always remembers what her guests like, 
and she sees to it that they get it. 


If our readers are as taken with her 
performances on television as I have 
been, they will be heartened by this 
young lady, who thinks her art is impor- 
tant, but thinks it is more important to 
be a good human being than it is to be 
a good actress. And she is a mighty fine 
actress. In 1954 she portrayed the de- 
lightful Alice of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland (a role for which she was 
practically type cast). And then, to se- 
lect at random from her many other ap- 
pearances, she proved the other facets 
of her talent with her exciting perform- 
ances as a psychologically disturbed 
child whose wild imagination leads her 
into danger in The Tall Dark Man on 
the Robert Montgomery program. 


She is a wonderfully heartening sym- 
bol of the kind of people the living thea- 
ter needs. Her letters to me here in Min- 
nesota are almost as charming and excit- 
ing as she is in person. And I proudly 
cherish a tiny, pearl cigarette lighter 
which she and her mother presented to 
me before I left New York, because they 
noticed I was forever running out of 
matches. That it is a lady’s lighter, rath- 
er than a man’s, is only another endear- 
ing quality of Robin Morgan: her mad- 
cap, but well-intentioned, good nature. 
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NEW WAY TO WORSHIP 
(Continued from page 9) 


gels. The drama is set in 596 A.D. and 


relates, in some of Mr. Fry’s most beau- 
tifully poetic lines, the story of a Jute 
soldier who returns to his home from a 
battle with the Saxons, bringing with 
him a British prisoner, who is a Chris- 
tian. The Jute, in doubt about his pagan 
gods, listens attentively to his prisoner's 
eloquent descriptions of his God. As the 
play ends, the Jute, although unable to 
prevent the execution of the prisoner, is 
converted to Christianity. 

On February 17, the Players opened 
the 1957 season with their first original! 
musical play, A Box of Water Colors, by 
G. Wood. It is a religious drama charm- 
ingly expressed in music and song. This 
show will close on April 21. The con- 
tributions offered voluntarily by the au- 
dience at the end of each performance 
have been more than sufficient to defray 
the costs, averaging $700 for each ten- 
week stand. 

Bill Penn, now producer and director 
of the group, has a completely free hand. 
The minister and his staff make no at- 
tempt to censor or dictate anything con- 
cerned with the group’s productions. Bill 
chooses the plays himself. He seeks well- 
written dramas that are religious in 
theme and that express underlying faith. 
Each production is entirely under Bill's 
control, for the Reverend Dr. Penner has 
complete confidence in Bill’s good taste 
and wise judgment. 

The productions are bringing about 
4000 people a year to the Broadway 
Church. As the Reverend Dr. Penner 
points out, “Many of these people had 
never been inside a church before; others 
had only attended church sporadically. 
A number who came just to see a per- 
formance of a play stayed to become ac- 
tive members of the x nat itself.” 

One of the actors in the Noah produc- 
tion didn’t belong to any church. Work- 
ing in the play and being in the hearten- 
ing atmosphere of the church so stirred 
and inspired the man that he joined the 
church itself and a short while later be- 
came the president of the church’s Tower 
League of Young Adults. 

Before a play starts its run at the 
church, it is previewed before an audi- 
ence of student-ministers at the Union 
Theological Seminary, a noted religious 
school in New York. The seminary staff 
has, of late, been placing increased em- 
phasis in its curriculum on religious dra- 
ma. In fact several of their student- 
ministers have appeared in Chapel 
Players productions. 

In October, 1956, the seminary, under 
a generous $55,000 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, launched an unpre- 
cedented three-year experimental pro- 
gram to train future clergymen in acting, 
directing, and playwrighting. The stu- 
dents participate in lectures and work- 
shops on all phases of the theatrical art, 
and several plays are produced by and 
for the students each semester. 
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Upon graduation the new ministers 
are fully equipped for the setting up of 
religious drama groups in the churches 
to which they are assigned. Further 
work in this increasingly important field 
is being done by the Department of 
Worship and the Arts of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., which is drawing up plans to 
commission the writing of new religious 
dramas and to otherwise encourage 
young talent in this field. 


And the Chapel Players themselves 
are growing rapidly on a national scale. 
In January, 1956, they momentarily left 
the confines of the Broadway church and 
hiked off to Alexandria, Virginia, where 
they appeared for two weeks at the 
Church of St. Clement in their produc- 
tion of David Lloyd’s new drama, Herod 
the Great. The production was sponsor- 
ed by the Religious Drama Society of 
Washington, D.C., an inter-denomina- 
tional group of leading clergymen and 
laymen of the area. The production cost 
$7,000 and the actors received full equi- 
ty salaries. They, profiting greatly from 
this experience, journeyed on a limited 
tour of cities in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, where they performed before en- 
thusiastic gatherings of church-goers in 
Baptist, Evangelical-Reformed, Episco- 
palian, and Methodist churches, 


The Players are looking forward with 
joyful anticipation to September, 1957. 
when the group is scheduled to begin its 
first nation-wide tour with its produc- 


tions of Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock 
and Fry’s Boy with a Cart, a journey 
that will take the Players into schools, 
churches, and civic centers around the 
country. 

In the spring of 1955 the influence of 
the Chapel Players reached across the 
ocean. The Players recorded, in French 
and German, stirring excerpts from sev- 
eral of their productions. The record- 
ings were relayed to France and West 
Germany by the Voice of America. 
French and German listeners huddled 
around their radio sets, engrossed and 
uplifted by the words of faith and devo- 
tion pouring forth from their radios. 

Late in November, 1956, the Chapel 
Players advisor, the Reverend Mr. Hunt- 
ley, joined with Bill Penn and several 
other interested parties in setting up the 
Foundation for Religious Drama, Inc. 
This unique and far-reaching founda- 
tion will, as the necessary funds are 
raised, distribute information and data 
on the religious drama field, including 
production methods and the various 
uses of religious drama. The devoted 
officials of the foundation will labor to 
foster in every way possible the growth 
of the religious drama movement, with 
special emphasis on productions in 
schools and churches. 

The Reverend Dr. Penner concludes 
resolutely, “We feel that it is the natural 
function of our church to offer serious 
drama. We are hopeful that this pro- 
ject may be a kind of pioneering venture 
that will bear fruit.” 
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HITCH YOUR WAGON ... 
(Continued from page 8) 


Following his experience at Sartu The- 
ater, Bob returned to Tucson and re- 
entered the university drama classes. 
During the next two years he was active 
in college drama productions including 
the roles of Howard in Death of a Sales- 
man and of Eric in The Inspector Calls. 
In addition to his college work he was 
an active member of Tucson Little The- 
ater, leading adult community theater in 
Tucson, appearing in Lo and Behold and 
Rope (the latter performance won him a 
Kachina, annual award for outstanding 
performance). Also during this period 
the busy young actor did extra work for 
Paramount on location near Tucson but 
did not catch the eye of a single studio 
executive. It was about this time that 
Bob sent a voice record and unexposed 
film of himself to Paramount as he was 
bidden to do by a talent scout. He later 
was dismayed to learn the film had been 
spoiled by being projected without first 
having been developed. Five months 
later he did extra work in a Paramount 
picture locationing at Tucson (Hal Wal- 
lis’ Gunfight at OK Corral), but still 
wasn't discovered. 


Springtime of 1956 found Bob cast in 
the role of Tom in Tea and Sympathy, 
a production of Tucson Winter Play- 
house —a_ professional stock company 
appearing in Tucson for the winter sea- 
son. His portrayal of Tom (the same 
role played both by John Kerr and An- 
thony Perkins on Broadway, which gain- 
ed Hollywood attention for both) at- 
tracted the attention of Jane Loew 
Morse, wife of a Tucson attorney and 
daughter of Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer ex- 
ecutive, Arthur Loew. She took some 
film of Robert and sent it to her father 
in New York. Soon afterward he was 
asked to visit MGM for an interview. 
Despite motor trouble in his beat-up car 
en route to the coast, he got to Hollywood 
early, so he dropped over to Paramount 
Pictures Corporation to see his friend, 
talent scout Milt Lewis. An interview 
was hastily arranged, and Robert read, 
really improvised, scenes as he remem- 
bered them from Tea and Sympathy. 
For the next two or three days he was 
tested in black and white and in color 
and given personal interviews with Eu- 
gene Zukor at Paramount. These were 
followed by an immediate contract. Bob 
never did drive across town to fulfill the 
MGM appointment for which he had 
driven five hundred miles across the des- 


ert; he did phone MGM though. 


Ivers first assignment on his term con- 
tract was a leading role in Jerry Lewis 
The Delicate Delinquent, a York produc- 
tion in VistaVision for Paramount. In 
Delicate Delinquent, Robert plays Monk, 
leader of a gang of juvenile delinquents. 
’ Although not appearing in a starring 
role, he made an extremely favorable 
impression on Paramount studio execu- 
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tives who either watched him work or 
saw scenes from the picture scheduled 
for release in the near future. 

As a result of his favorable showing 
in The Delicate Delinquent Ivers has 
been signed to play the leading role in 
Paramount’s Short Cut to Hell, which 
will be put into production about mid- 
February of 1957. He will play a mixed- 
up youngster who becomes a profession- 
al killer in this modern day underworld 
story. It is the sort of strong role which 
could well skyrocket Ivers to overnight 
movie fame and stardom. 

James Cagney, who scored his first 
success in such roles, will direct Short 
Cut to Hell. This will be Cagney’s debut 
as a director. A. C. Lyles, who was as- 
sistant to Edward Dmytryk, producer- 
director of The Mountain, will produce 
Short Cut to Hell, which is planned as 
one of Paramount's important 1957 pro- 
ductions. Additional future plans for 
Bob include the lead role in Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, now in the pre-produc- 
tion planning stage. 7 

Robert Ivers’ success story may well 
prove inspirational to aspiring young 
Thespians over the country. They may 


also take a cue from what Bob has to 
say about himself, “I know it won't be 
easy, but I'll try to react the right way 
to both the breaks and the disappoint- 
ments. I’m a natural rebel, but I’ve 
learned how to discipline myself. That’s 
something else I have to thank my high 
school drama experience for. It taught 
me to make myself do what had to be 
done, whether it was what I wanted or 
not. I'll always explode a little, because 
I feel strongly about things — but I don’t 
completely kick over the bucket any- 
more. 

Here in Tucson, at Tucson High 
School, and in Troupe 425 of the Nation- 
al Thespian Society, we are mighty 
proud in seeing Bob started in what 
brightly promises to be an eminently 
successful career in theater. This writer 
knows the burning intensity and creative 
sensitivity which this young man brings 
to bear toward the solution of an artistic 
problem. I feel a deep sense of gratifica- 
tion for having played some part in his 
start upward. 

The best of good fortune to you, Rob- 
ert Ivers, our third Thespian of the 
month. 
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DRAMA FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 7) 


from Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Ontario, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. 

Special features of this year’s festival 
are multitudinous. Leon C. Miller, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the National Thespian 
Society, is to conduct a High School 
Theater Exchange Session on Saturday 
morning, May 4. Thursday evening, 
May 2, has been designated Alice Ger- 
stenberg Night. She will speak, several 
of her one-act plays are going to be pre- 
sented, and a new three-act play, The 
Hourglass, is to be premiered by a group 
of Alfred and Hornell townspeople. A 
panel will discuss her works after their 
presentation. One of the four distin- 
guished members of that panel is Dr. 
Paul Opp, National Secretary of Alpua 
Psi Omega. 

Wednesday, May 1, finds the Alfred 
State Tech Drama Club producing 
Shaw’s Man and Superman, which will 
be repeated Saturday evening. During 
Wednesday afternoon, members of the 
faculty of the Institute are going to do 
Don Juan in Hell, Readers’ Theater style. 

All days and nights are filled with 
plays, but these other features make the 
festival worthwhile too. For instance, on 
Friday there will be a make-up demon- 
stration, and a lecture by Joseph Verner 
Reed, President, Board of Directors, 
Shakespearean Festival and Academy, 
Stratford, Connecticut. 

Saturday, among other events, pre- 
sents a panel, “Why Has Drama Not Yet 
Been Established as Being Essential to 
Education?” Such diverse professions as 
industry, agriculture, music, educational 
administration, and physical education 
will be represented thereon. Margaret 
Meyn of Benton Harbor, Michigan, who 
is the Thespian Regional Director ot 
that state, will fill the minutes for drama. 
There will also be a lecture on Educa- 
tional Television. The festival banquet 
that night will feature an ANTA speak- 
er, followed by initiations of the Nation- 
al Thespian Society, Alpha Psi Omega, 
and Delta Psi Omega. 

Sunday, with its plays, has a lecture 
on community theater, plus an inter- 
national theater panel with representa- 
tives of five nations discussing theater 
arts in their lands. Throughout the festi- 
val, an international theater display will 
be on exhibit showing articles and pic- 
tures concerning the arts in all the co- 
operating countries. 

Mort Clark, Director of Drama at the 
State University of New York Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Alfred, 
New York, is also secretary of the festi- 
val committee of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association as well as 
treasurer of the New York State Speech 
Association. His drama club members 
have made successful tours of their va- 
rious presets in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 
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JEAN SEBERG & FAMOUS HOLLY- 
WOOD DIRECTOR, Otto Preminger. 
Jean went directly from Plymouth last 
summer to our affiliated Cape Theatre, 
then was chosen to play S#. Joan in the 
forthcoming Hollywood film. She won 
over 18,000 contestants. Jean is one of 
200 famous young people who began their 
careers at Plymouth. 
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aaah month Christmas and light one- 
acts were reviewed; this month’s page 
is devoted to Easter plays and to short 
plays of a serious or dramatic nature or 
plays that establish a moral point. Many 
of the following are worth more elabor- 
ate productions than one sometimes 
gives to one-acts, and several merit seri- 
ous consideration as contest entries: 


A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY by Horton 
Foote. Dramatists Play Service. Royalties: 
on application. 

This collection of six plays contains five su- 
perior ones that are adapted for the stage from 
Mr. Foote’s one-hour TV scripts (one of them 
would be difficult if not impossible to produce 
on the stage). They all require multiple set- 
tings, but in all cases these could be compara- 
tively easily suggested with a few simple set 
pieces in different areas of the stage. Area light- 
ing is therefore almost a necessity. Running 
time would be more than many one-act con- 
tests allow; but all the scripts might be cut a 
bit without damage, and probably permission 
to do so for contest purposes swe | be secured. 
In some cases even minor characters could be 
eliminated entirely. The five recommended 
plays are as follows: 


A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY. 6W, 3M. 
Settings: four locales in Harrison, Texas, 
1925. Young Wilma lives with an aunt since 
the death of her mother but retains her con- 
crete link with past family life by thinking 
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that their former home has been left to he 
by her mother. When her father decides to 
remarry and to sell the property, Wilma sud- 
denly faces a severence from everything that 
spells security. In desperation she appeals to 
the widow her father is to marry and 
pleasantly discovers, contrary to her and her 
aunt’s prejudiced opinions, she is a gracious 
person who may well re-establish the family. 


THE DANCERS. 7W, 3M. Setting: four lo- 
cales in Harrison. Two shy teen-agers final- 
ly conquer their feelings of inadequacy and 
inferiority when they realize they feel at ease 
in each other's presence, even to the extent 
of being able to dance with each other cred- 
itably well. 


THE OLD BEGINNING. 4W, 7M. Setting: 
three locales in Harrison. The son of a dom- 
ineering, though well-meaning, successful 
father finally decides that he must break 
away and begin life on his own. His father 
discovers too late that he has not ever treat- 
ed the boy as either an individual or a grown 
man. The denouement comes as the result 
of a rather unfortunate freak accident, but 
otherwise the play is sensitively and well 
written. 


JOHN TURNER DAVIS. 5W, 6M, and possi- 
ble extras. Setting: Five locales in Harrison, 
1933. A beautifully written play about a 
twelve-year-old orphan who is deserted by 
his aunt and uncle during the depression 
days because they cannot support him. When 
he wanders into the home of the local mer- 
chant and his wife, they, childless, want 
desperately to keep him with them; but, be- 
ing a child, he still clings to the old illusion 
of ager, with his “family.” Only after he 
fully realizes that he is deserted does he find 
it possible to forget the past and look to the 
future — as their son. 


THE OIL WELL. 3W, 5M. Setting: living 
room and porch of a ranch near Harrison. 
A hard-working cotton grower feels that his 
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hard luck is over at last when he is en- 
couraged to believe that there is oil on his 
land. The mother, disillusioned too often in 
the past, puts in the year’s crop herself as in- 
surance against the failure of the well. When 
it does fail, she is the one who has the courage 
to face the despair because the crop is in 
and can be counted on; but the husband is 
heart-broken and his old fervent hope is too 
painful to revive. 


THE LEPRECHAUN by Ruth A. Purkey. 
Row, Peterson; 3M, 1W. Setting: a shoe- 
maker's shop in Ireland. Royalty: $5. 

A delightful fantasy about a _ leprechaun 
shoemaker who falls in love with a heartless 
coquette who wants only to marry a rich man. 
When one of Katy’s suitors overhears the lepre- 
chaun’s promises of wealth, he realizes what 
the shoemaker really is and captures him — for 
the Irish legend says that one will be forever 
wealthy if he captures a leprechaun. But the 
“little people” are not so easily defeated, and 
the fairy tricks Katy and her suitor with cursed 
shoes which will never allow them to dance 
again. They may escape the curse only if they 
give all their wealth to the poor. An excellent 
contest selection for four good actors. 


SOLADERA (SOLDIER-WOMAN) by _ Jo- 
sephina Niggli. French, 7W, 1M. Setting: 
a pass in the Sierra Madre Mountains, Mexi- 
co. Royalty: $5. 

An incident of the Mexican Revolution, 1914, 
is powerfully and naturalistically presented by 
one of our greatest writers of folk drama. A 
small band of women soldiers capture a hated 





representative of the rich and savor their dis- 
cussions of which tortures they will use to kill 
him in reprisal for the horrors the rich have in- 
flicted on members of their family. One of the 
band is a young girl who still retains the ideal- 
ism of the democratic purpose of the revolution 
and does not understand the cruelty and per- 
sonal vengeance to which it has deteriorated. 
When they realize that the young man is also a 
py who is flashing signals to the enemy and 
that their only chance to save the ammunition 
dump which they are guarding is to blow up 
the pass —and, thereby, also kill the one who 
does the job — the disillusioned girl gladly sac- 
rifices herself because she has nothing worth- 
while left to live for. 


RECOGNITION SCENE FROM ANASTASIA 
by Marcell Maurette and Guy Bolton. 
French, 2W. Setting: a living room. Royal- 
ty: on application. 

The famous scene from the play Anastasia 
in which the old Empress Dowager of Russia 
confronts an unknown girl and is finally con- 
vinced that she is her grand-daughter who 
miraculously escaped the mass murder of the 
royal family during the revolution. 


FIVE IN JUDGMENT by Douglas Taylor. 

Dramatists Play Service; 7M, 1W. Setting: 

a roadside diner. Royalty: on application. 

Another thirty-minute TV drama that has 
been adapted into an excellent one-act play. 
Two young fellows, hitch-hiking west to start 
college, are the victims of the personal hates and 
frustrations of the local people they encounter 
in a diner during a snowstorm. Mistaken for the 
sex-slayers of a local adolescent, the boys are 
ambushed, beaten, and threatened with death 
—until word is brought that the real killers 
have been caught. A powerful taut play for 
advanced actors only. 


FOR LOVE OF A HOUSE by Marjorie Gray. 
Longmans, Green; 4W. Setting: a living 
room. Royalty: on application. 

A kindly old woman who is pretty much 
confined to her home depends for most of her 


necessities on her middle-aged housekeeper, 
who has only the motivation of someday secur- 
ing the woman’s wealth. When the housekeep- 
er asks her cousin Jennie to visit her, Jennie 
not only strikes up a real friendship with the 
old woman but also realizes that the ties oan. 
er, having had a will made in her favor, plans 
to do away with her employer. Jennie prevents 
the murder and then reveals to the desperate 
housekeeper that the old woman has only an 
annuity which will terminate at her death. 


MAJOR MILLIRON REPORTS by C. H. 
Keeney. Row, Peterson, 5M. Setting: a 
makeshift field office and a foxhole at the 
front in Italy during World War II. Royal- 
ty: on +) mages 
Major Milliron of the Medical Corps makes 

his way to a sector of the front where new 
green replacements are being shipped in and, 
against orders, manages to spend a few mo- 
ments with his son in his foxhole. Here he con- 
vinces the boy that all men are afraid and that 
courage is the measure of how a man conquers 
his fear and acts in spite of it. When word 
comes of the boy’s death later, his father knows 
he died as a man, not a frightened boy. 


EASTER PLAYS 


THE DIVINE MIRACLE by Ormal B. Trick. 
Baker; 4W, 2M. Setting: a chancel of a 
church. Royalty: none listed. 

A blind soldier dreams of the three women 
who found the open tomb and thereby regains 
his faith and his life’s purpose of being an art- 
ist — a sculptor. 


CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN TODAY by 
R. F. Sheaffer. Baker; 7W, 7M, a narrator, 
and two choirs. Setting: three locales in 
Jerusalem. Royalty: none listed. 

A dramatization of the traditional Easter 
story with a few additional minor characters 
who provide an extra thoughtful discussion of 
the event and its implications. 


WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH by Lloyd Corri- 
gan. French; 3M. Setting: the Upper Room, 
after the Passover. Royalty: $5. 

After the Last Supper, a proud father dis- 
covers the divinity of the Nazarene when his 
son's faith results in a healing of his withered 
arm; but, as everyone now knows, the boy will 
not succeed in his attempt to warn Jesus at 
Gethsemane before Judas and the soldiers ar- 
rive. 


A NEW THREE-ACT PLAY 


THE FAMILY NOBODY WANTED, based 
upon the book by Helen G. Doss, by Christo- 
pher Sergel. 3-act comedy; Dramatic Pub. 
Co.; 7M, lOW (several of them youngsters 
or one-scene roles). Setting: living room. 
Royalty: $25. 

Recently the Doss family has been given dra- 
matic focus in national magazines and even a 
TV production because of their adoption of 
many children of mixed blood. This largely fic- 
tional version, unlike the previous ones that 
concentrated on the cstataial formation of the 
family, concerns the inevitable problems these 
youngsters can expect to face when they are at 
the teen-age level. The elder, Donny, who is 
the only Caucasian in the group, runs into the 
prejudices of both the community and the par- 
ents of the Caucasian girl he is interested in. 
His facing of the issue — as well as the reaction 
of his “brothers and sisters”— eventually brings 
him personal happiness, in addition to strength- 
ening the sense of the brotherhood of man in 
the people immediately concerned with the 
situation. 

The play is written with charm and warmth, 
with a commendable low-keyed underplaying 
of unusual incidents that could all too easily 
lose their tone of plausibility if forced unduly. 
If occasional spots veer toward the sentimental, 
they are always saved by an injection of honest 
humor or a reasonable religious attitude that 
carries conviction without preachment. Roles 
are not really difficult, and general production 
problems are negligible. Here is a very new 
play worth sondern for late spring produc- 
tion or for next fall. 


DRAMATICS 








MATTHEWS LIBRAR* 
AS. C.. TEMPE, ARIZ 


DIRECTORS THROW SPOTLIGHT ON FOUR NEW PLAYS 
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3-Act Suspense Play — Cast: 7M, 5 W 


By Virginia and Lawrence Dugan 


“The novelty of life and costumes in 1699 was a 
challenge and an inspiration to the entire school 
... the manual training class built the set, the art 
class painted the scenery, the dramatics class made 
the costumes, and the speech class produced it.”— 
MRS. LAURA McDOWELL, Drama Director of 
Monticello and Union Township School, Monticello, 
Indiana. 


3-Act Comedy — Cast: 5M, 6 W 
By J. P. Henderson 


“.. well written and should enjoy a great future 
among the high schools of the country....the 
characters have been cleverly created within the 
range of the amateur player so that a superb pro- 
duction is possible.””—R. EARL KIPP, Principal 
of W. R. Boone High School, Orlando, Florida. 


3-Act Drama — Cast: 13 M, 8 W 


By Frances Bowyer 


“Just wonderful — in every respect! ... Never have 
I seen a high school play production evoke such 
interest in a community, nor receive such favor- 
able comment.” — EASTER STRAKER, Program 
Director, WIMA RADIO and WIMA-TV, Lima, 
Ohio. 





Scene from test production of COME OUT OF THE CLOSET 
by the Junior Class of the Shattuck, Oklahoma, High School. 
Director: Mrs. Nina Hardy. 


3-Act Mystery-Comedy — Cast: 5M, 6W 
By Rollin W. Coyle 


“Students will find this play a good change from 
straight teen-age comedy... There are chances for 
excellent character portrayal...the simple light- 
ing and sound effects follow the plot logically and 
give the play a new flavor.” — LOWELL G. 
STAGG, Drama Director, Park Rapids; Minnesota, 
High School. 





BOOKS, 85c¢ each. ROYALTY for each stage performance: 15 % 
of receipts (20% for Shadow of a Cross), with a maximum of $25 
each and no minimum. Two-color posters: 12 for $1. 
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BETTY MAC DONALD'S 
BRILLIANT HIT! 


+ 


A 3-Act Comedy based on the book by 
Betty MacDonald; 7m, llw. One set. 
Royalty, $35.00. Playbooks, 90c 


Absolutely hilarious —a delightful and different comedy 
filled with the humor and uproarious incidents for which 
Betty MacDonald (who also wrote “The Egg and I’) is so 
famous. This play, however, is much more than just an 
evening of laughter. There is a rare understanding in it 
of young people and a valuable lesson in getting some- 
thing truly worthwhile from life. The plot concerns the 
complications that occur when this charming family — 
down to their last few dollars — move to a house on an 
island. With young romance dependent on the ferryboat 
service, the results are often riotous. The title appropri- 
ately comes from this line —“where hearts were high 
and fortunes low — and onions in the stew.” 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





